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THE  Gospel  of  Peace  should  find  its  most  fruitful 
effects  in  the  homes  of  Church  members.  Flow- 
ers in  our  gardens  require  good  soil  and  favorable 
climate.  So  children,  to  be  healthy  and  happy, 
should  have  a  favorable  mental  and  emotional  atmos- 
phere in  the  home. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  us  to  proclaim  peace  if 
we  have  not  peace  in  our  own  lives  and  homes. 

The  greatest  trust  that  can  come  to  a  man  and 
woman  is  to  have  placed  in  their  keeping  the  life  of 
a  little  child.  If  a  man  who  is  entrusted  with  other 
people's  funds  defaults,  whether  he  be  a  bank, 
municipal,  or  state  official,  he  usually  is  apprehended 
and  sent  to  prison.  If  a  person  entrusted  with 
a  government  secret  discloses  that  secret  and 
betrays  his  country,  he  is  called  a  traitor.  What  must 
the  Lord  think,  then,  of  parents  who,  through  their 
own  negligence  or  willful  desire  to  indulge  their 
selfishness,  fail  properly  to  rear  their  children,  and 
thereby  prove  untrue  to  the  greatest  trust  that  has 
been  given  to  human  beings?  In  reply  the  Lord  has 
said:  ".  .  .  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  68:25.) 

The  happiest  homes  in  the  world  should  be 
found  among  members  of  the  Church.  I  am  suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned  to  think  that  the  home  is  still 
the  foundation  of  the  state,  especially  of  a  republic. 
Do  not  forget  it!  And  the  state  has  no  right  to  take 
children  and  attempt  to  train  them  and  substitute 
for    mother's    protection    and    prayerful    guidance. 

(For  Course  24,  lessons  of  July  5,  12,  and  September  6,  "Foster 
Your  Child's  Development,"  "What  Does  the  Home  Teach,"  and 
"Applying  Your  Teaching";   and  for  general  reading.) 


MAN'S 
GREATEST 

TRUST 


by  President  David  0.  McKay 


Statistics  on  broken  homes,  with  resultant  divorces, 
should  alert  all  citizens,  and  particularly  members 
of  the  Church  to  greater  activity  in  preserving  har- 
mony in  home  circles.  Let  Us  begin  at  once  as  parents 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  influence  or  home  atmos- 
phere that  will  contribute  to  the  normal,  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  children  and  eliminate  from  the 
home  those  elements  which  cause  discord  and  strife. 

Quarreling  Contributes  to  Delinquency 

Fathers  and  mothers  sometimes  by  unwise  con- 
duct unwittingly  influence  their  children  toward 
delinquency.  Among  these  unwise  acts,  I  mention 
first,  disagreeing  or  quarreling  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents in  the  presence  of  children.  Sometimes  such 
quarrels  arise  out  of  an  attempt  to  correct  or  to 
discipline  a  child.  One  parent  criticizes,  the  other 
objects;  and  the  good  influence  of  the  home,  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned,  is  nullified.  A  child  of 
such  parents  can  never  say  truthfully  in  afterlife 
what  John  Ruskin  writes  of  his  memory  of  home: 

I  never  heard  my  father's  or  mother's  voice  once 
raised  in  any  question  with  each  other;  nor  saw  an 
angry  or  even  slightly  hurt  or  offended  glance  in  the 
eyes  of  either,  .  .  /  never  saw  a  moment's  trouble  or 
disorder  in  any  household  matter. 

Courtesy  Begets  Courtesy 

Courtesy  is  a  wonderful  virtue,  and  it  should 
be  shown  in  the  home.  A  husband  may  greatly  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  harmony  in  the  home  by  showing 
a  high  sense  of  regard  and  courtesy  to  his  wife. 
Courtesy  is  saying,  "thank  you,"  "if  you  please," 
"pardon  me."  Many  people  haVe  forgotten  those 
terms  in  the  home.  Children  hearing  them  will  them- 
selves become  courteous  to  Mother  and  to  Father, 
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and  to  each  other.  The  home  is  the  place  to  teach 
the  virtues  of  society.  Husbands  should  remember 
the  covenants  they  have  made  with  their  wives. 
They  should  not  permit  their  affections  to  be  led 
away  from  the  mother  of  their  children.  Mothers 
should  not  forget  that  they  owe  something  to  their 
children  and  to  their  husbands.  They  should  keep 
themselves  neat  and  attractive.  They,  too,  can  re- 
frain from  finding  fault  and  can  contribute  to  the 
happiness  and  contentment  of  the  home,  the  sweetest 
place  on  earth.  Home  is  about  as  near  heaven  as 
you  will  ever  get  here  on  earth. 

There  is  no  use  terminating  marriage  just  because 
of  a  few  misunderstandings.  Guard  against  mis- 
understandings by  curbing  your  tongue.  Those  who 
hold  the  priesthood  should  control  their  tongues 
as  Well  as  their  actions.  Do  not  say  the  thing  that 
conies  to  your  mind  when  things  go  wrong  and  by 
a  quick-tempered  remark  wound  her  who  has  given 
her  life  to  you.  Control  your  temper!  Yes,  you 
may  See  weaknesses;  women  see  them  in  their  hus- 
bands, too.  Women  control  their  tongues,  I  think, 
more  frequently  than  the  men.  Let  us  reverence 
womanhood. 

Vulgarity  and  Profanity  Are  Weakening 

Another  unwise  condition  stems  from  those  par- 
ents who  pollute  the  home  atmosphere  with  vulgarity 
and  profanity.  I  use  the  term  "vulgarity"  in  the 
sense  used  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  who  wrote: 

To  be  vulgar  is  to  do  that  which  is  not  the  best 
of  its  kind  to  do.  It  is  to  do  poor  things  in  poor 
ways,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  that.  Vulgarity  weak- 
ens the  mind,  and  thus  brings  all  other  weakness 
in  its  train.  It  is  vulgar  to  like  poor  music  .  .  .  to 
find  amusement  in  trashy  novels,  to  enjoy  vulgar 
theatres,  to  find  pleasure  in  cheap  jokes,  to  tolerate 
coarseness  and  looseness  in  any  of  its  myriad  forms. 

Parents  are  particularly  untrue  to  their  trust 
who  will  use  profane  words  in  the  home.  Profanity 
is  a  national  vice.  Parents  pollute  their  home  when 
they  use  it.  The  people  of  our  nation  would  stand 
on  a  higher  moral  plane  if  they  would  cease  to  pro- 
fane, which  George  Washington  said,  ".  .  .  is  a  vice 
so  mean  and  low,  without  any  temptation,  that 
every  person  of  sense  and  character  detests  and  de- 
spises it."  Vulgarity  and  profanity  among  the  young 
are  often,  though  not  always,  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  those  evils  in  the  home. 

To  quarreling  of  parents  before  children,  to  lack 
of  courtesy  in  the  home,  to  vulgarity,  and  to  the  con- 
demnatory use  of  profanity,  there  may  be  added  a 
fourth  contributing  factor  to  parental  delinquency, 
and  that  is  the  non-conformity  in  the  homes  to 
Church  standards. 


Remember,  fellow  parents,  that  children  are 
quick  to  detect  insincerity;  and  they  resent  in  their 
feelings  false  pretension.  Parents,  of  all  people  on 
earth,  should  be  honest  with  their  children.  Keep 
your  promises  to  them  and  speak  the  truth  always. 
Children  are  more  influenced  by  sermons  you  act 
than  by  sermons  you  preach.  It  is  the  consistent 
parent  who  gains  the  trust  of  his  child.  When  chil- 
dren feel  that  you  reciprocate  their  trust,  they  will 
not  violate  your  confidence  nor  bring  dishonor  to 
your  name. 

Parents  Must  Live  Truth 

The  parent  must  live  truth,  or  the  child  will  not 
live  it.  The  child  will  startle  you  with  his  quickness 
in  puncturing  the  bubble  of  your  pretended  knowl- 
edge, in  instinctively  piercing  the  heart  of  sophistry 
without  being  conscious  of  process,  in  relentlessly 
enumerating  your  unfulfilled  promises,  in  detecting 
with  the  justice  of  a  court  of  equity  a  technicality  of 
speech  that  is  virtually  a  lie.  He  will  justify  his 
own  lapses  from  truth  by  appeal  to  some  white  lie 
told  to  a  visitor  in  the  home,  unknown  to  be  over- 
heard by  little  ones  whose  mental  powers  we  ever 
underestimate  in  theory,  though  we  may  overpraise 
in  words. 

27  truth  be  the  rock-foundation  of  the  child's 
character,  as  a  fact,  not  as  a  theory,  the  future  of 
that  child  is  as  fully  assured  as  it  is  possible  for 
human  prevision  to  guarantee.  (William  George  Jor- 
dan, "The  Power  of  Truth.") 

There  are  parents  who  fail  to  teach  obedience 
to  their  children.  If  the  home  does  not  develop 
obedience,  society  will  demand  it  and  get  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  for  the  home  with  its  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  understanding  to  train  the  child  to 
obey,  rather  than  callously  to  leave  him  to  the  brutal 
and  unsympathetic  discipline  that  society  will  im- 
pose if  the  home  has  not  already  fulfilled  this 
obligation. 

The  best  time  for  a  child  to  learn  obedience  is 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  four.  It  is  then  that  the 
child  should  learn  that  there  are  limits  to  his  ac- 
tions, that  there  are  certain  bounds  beyond  which 
he  cannot  pass  with  impunity.  This  conformity  to 
home  conditions  can  be  easily  obtained  with  kind- 
ness, but  with  firmness.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  (Proverbs  22:6.)  In  this  old  adage, 
the  word  "train"  has  great  significance.  There  are 
parents  who  say:  "We  shall  let  our  children  grow  to 
manhood   and   womanhood,   and   then   choose   for 
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themselves."  In  taking  this  attitude  parents  fail  in 
discharging  parental  responsibility.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  God's  fellow  workers.  The  Father  of  all 
mankind  expects  parents,  as  His  representatives,  to 
assist  Him  in  shaping  and  guiding  human  lives  and 
immortal  souls.  That  is  the  greatest  assignment 
which  the  Lord  can  bestow  upon  man. 

The  Most  Effective  Way  To  Teach  Religion 

The  most  effective  way  to  teach  religion  in  the 
home  is  not  by  preaching,  but  by  living.  If  you 
would  teach  faith  in  God,  show  faith  in  Him  your- 
self; if  you  would  teach  prayer,  pray  yourself.  Would 
you  have  them  temperate?  Then  you  yourself  re- 
frain from  intemperance.  If  you  would  have  your 
child  live  a  life  of  virtue,  of  self-control,  of  good  re- 
port, then  set  him  a  worthy  example  in  all  these 
things.  A  child  brought  up  under  such  home  en- 
vironment will  be  fortified  for  the  doubts,  questions, 
and  yearnings  that  will  stir  his  soul  when  the  real 
period  of  religious  awakening  comes  at  12  or  14 
years  of  age.  It  is  then  that  he  needs  positive  teach- 
ing regarding  God  and  truth  and  his  relations  with 
others.  Activity  in  the  Church  is  a  good  safeguard 
during  youth.  Continual  absence  from  Church  makes 
continual  absence  easy.  Other  interests  in  life  make 
the  growing  youth  indifferent  to  religion.  Success 
makes  him  think  that  religion  is  not  essential  to 


his  happiness.  "It  is  a  law  of  life  that  use  gives 
strength;  a  capacity  unused  weakens  and  dies.  It  is 
as  true  of  religious  instincts  as  of  any  other.  One 
need  not  be  a  sinner  to  lose  God;  he  need  only  forget 
Him." 


Responsibility  of  Parents 


\»  y*#s»' 


With  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  parents 
teaching  religion  to  their  children,  the  Lord  is  very 
explicit: 

And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have  children  in 
Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes  which  are  organized, 
that  teach  them  not  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands,  when  eight  years  old,  the  sin 
be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents. 

For  this  shall  be  a  law  unto  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes  which  are  organized. 

And  their  children  shall  be  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins  when  eight  years  old,  and  receive 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands. 

And  they  shall  also  teach  their  children  to  pray, 
and  to  walk  uprightly  before  the  Lord.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  68:25-28.) 

Let  us  strive  to  have  fewer  broken  homes,  and  in 
our  homes  to  have  harmony  and  peace.  From  such 
homes  will  go  men  and  women  motivated  with  a 
desire  to  build,  not  to  destroy. 
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Authority  to  perform  the  saving  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  be  assumed  nor  purchased.  It  is  given  only  to 
those  who  are  properly  chosen  by  those  having  authority. 


Church  Government 

..■\ 

1 5 

Yesterday  and.  Today  %  &***  w.Mwycoct 


Phillip,  having  previously  received  authority  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  apostles,  (See  Acts  6:5, 
6.)  "went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached 
Christ  unto  them."  (Acts  8:5.)  He  was  amazingly 
successful,  for  the  people  with  one  accord  accepted 
his  teachings  and  there  was  great  joy  in  the  city. 
Even  Simon,  the  sorcerer,  who  had  impressed  the 
people  so  greatly  with  his  witchcraft,  believed  and 
was  baptized  with  the  others. 

But  while  Phillip  had  the  authority  to  baptize, 
he  did  not  have  the  authority  to  confirm  and  bestow 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore,  when  the  apostles,  who 
were  at  Jerusalem,  heard  that  the  people  of  Samaria 
had  been  baptized,  they  sent  two  of  their  number, 
Peter  and  John,  to  Samaria  where  they  laid  their 
hands  on  the  new  converts  and  conferred  upon  them 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  Simon  saw  that  through  laying  on  of  the 
apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered 
them  money,  saying,  ".  .  .  Give  me  also  this  power, 
that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  8:19.)    Peter  rebuked  him  say- 


(For  Course  28,  lesson  of  August  2,  "The  Primitive  Church";  and 
for  Course  26,  lessons  of  September  13  and  20,  "The  Apostolic 
Ministry.") 

•Brother  Richard  W.  Maycock  was  recently  released  as  president 
of  the  Northern  States  Mission.  He  has  attended  the  University  of 
Utah  and  the  University  of  Washington.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree 
with  distinctions  from  George  Washington  University.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  a  convert  to  the  Church,  are  parents  of  six  children. 


ing,  "...  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because  thou 
hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased 
with  money."  (Acts  8:20.) 

A  sincere  Christian  seeker  of  truth  can  learn 
much  from  this  experience  in  Samaria  concerning  the 
organization  and  authority  of  the  Church  which 
Christ  established  upon  the  earth: 

1.  That  even  though  Phillip  had  had  hands  laid 
on  him  by  the  apostles,  he  had  received  only  limited 
authority. 

2.  That  the  apostles  had  authority  greater  than 
Phillip's. 

3.  That  the  authority  to  perform  the  saving 
ordinances  ot  the  Gospel  cannot  be  assumed  nor 
purchased.  It  is  given  only  to  those  who  are  properly 
chosen  by  those  having  higher  authority. 

How  were  the  apostles  called  and  from  whom 
did  they  receive  their  authority?  From  the  Saviour 
himself.  (See  Luke  6:13.)  The  apostles  had  general 
authority  over  the  Church,  including  the  authority  to 
select  certain  men  to  be  elders  or  bishops  over  local 
congregations.  (See  Acts  14:23  and  I  Timothy  3:1- 
7.)  Paul  likened  the  early  Church  organization  to  a 
building  (temple)  of  which  the  apostles  and  prophets 
were  the  foundation  and  Jesus  Christ  the  first 
cornerstone.  (See  Ephesians  2:19,20.)    The  purpose 
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Jesus  said,  "Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  and  ordained  you.  .  .  ."  —John  15:16. 


of  the  Church  organization  and  the  officers  who 
staffed  it  was, 

For  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ: 
Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.  (Ephesians  4:12,13.) 

Moreover,  knowing  His  time  was  limited,  the 
Saviour  wanted  an  organization  with  the  proper 
corps  of  officers  who  could  continue  His  work.  His 
ministry  had  been  restricted  to  the  Jews,  but  unto 
His  eleven  apostles  He  gave  the  final  charge  of  carry- 
ing the  Gospel  to  all  the  world.  (See  Matthew 
28:19,  Mark  16:15,  and  Acts  1:8.) 

To  assist  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  even  while 
Christ  was  still  upon  the  earth,  seventies  were  called, 
ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  sent  forth 
two  by  two.  (See  Luke  10:1  and  17.)  Arid  to  assist 
in  certain  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  order 
that  the  elders,  bishops,  and  apostles  could  concen- 
trate on  the  ministry  of  the  word,  deacons  were 
chosen  also.  (See  I  Timothy  3:8-10.)  The  New 
Testament  also  mentions  teachers,  priests,  high 
priests,  evangelists,  and  pastors  as  among  the  officers 
of  the  early  Church.  Nowhere  does  the  Holy  Bible 
describe  the  organization  in  detail.  Undoubtedly,  it 
was  so  well  known  to  all  members  that  the  early 
writers  felt  it  unnecessary  to  cover  it  as  a  separate 
and  complete  subject.  But  always  men  were  chosen 
by  those  with  proper  authority;  no  mention  is  ever 
made  that  a  man  took  the  authority  unto  himself  or 
that  he  was  elected  by  his  followers.  Jesus  said,  "Ye 
have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and 
ordained  you.  .  .  ."  (John  15:16.)  Should  this  not 
be  just  as  true  today? 

At  first  the  apostles  exercised  their  authority  to 
replace  vacancies  in  the  group  so  that  there  would 
always  be  twelve  apostles.  (See  Acts  1:21-26  and  13: 
1-3.)  Later,  when  they  became  separated  and  perse- 


cuted, this  was  no  longer  possible.  As  a  result,  at 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  authority  to 
call  and  ordain  bishops  and  presiding  elders  of  con- 
gregations no  longer  existed.  Bishops  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  call  other  bishops,  nor  did  political 
rulers.  Hence,  before  the  end  of  the  third  century 
there  were  no  officers  left  with  authority  to  perform 
the  saving  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  During  this 
same  period  there  were  also  serious  changes  made  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  predicted  apostasy 
was  now  complete. 

How  could  Christ's  true  Church  (organization) 
be  again  established  on  earth?  Only  by  Christ,  or  by 
those  to  whom  He  had  delegated  specific  authority, 
reappearing  and  setting  up  His  organization  again 
and  staffing  it  with  officers  with  appropriate  author- 
ity. Would  it  be  logical  to  assume  that  He  would  set 
up  a  different  type  of  organization  than  He  had 
originally  established?  Or  that  the  officers  would  be 
different?  If  12  apostles  were  the  foundation  of  the 
original  organization,  would  not  they  likewise  be 
necessary  for  the  foundation  of  the  re-established 
Church? 

Every  seeker  of  Christ's  true  Church  should  look 
for  two  things: 

1.  A  church  with  an  organization  and  officers 
like  that  of  the  original  Church. 

2.  A  church  teaching  the  same  doctrines  and 
performing  the  same  saving  ordinances  as  the  origin- 
al Church. 

A  Protestant  author  has  said,  ".  .  .no  branch  of 
Christendom  has  precisely  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment as  that  which  existed  in  the  early  church."1 
We  urge  all  men  to  study  the  organization  and  au- 
thority of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  that  state- 
ment is  true  or  whether  this  Church  meets  all  the 
organizational  requirements  of  the  scriptures. 


1('The   Government    of   the   Church,"   by   Edward    John    Carnell, 
Christianity  Today,   June  22,   1962;   page   18. 
Library  File  Reference :  Christian  Church — Primitive  and  Early. 
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THREE  C's  OF  SAFETY 


by  Paul  Eugene  Griffin 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  a  reprint  of  the  first-place 
winner  in  an  essay  contest  stressing  highway  safety  which 
was  held  during  the  past  school  year  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  This  essay  was  chosen  as  the  best  of  the  five 
winners.  Its  author,  Paul  Eugene  Griffin,  a  sophomore 
history  major  from  San  Carlos,  California,  received  a  cash 
award  of  $100. 

There  is  a  young  man.  As  a  19-year-old  he  has 
a  body  71  inches  long  and  165  pounds  heavy. 

There  is  a  machine.  As  a  creation  of  man,  it 
is  molded  into  a  curvaceous,  glistening  automobile 
118  inches  long  and  3,800  pounds  heavy. 

When  the  two  meet,  the  man  becomes  a  driver, 
and  the  machine  becomes  a  tool.  I  am  the  man.  The 
machine  is  mine. 

As  a  being  made  of  thin  bones  and  weak  muscles, 
I  can  use  this  car  to  my  advantage.  From  its  sturdy 
frame  and  its  great  power,  I  can  draw  physical 
strength.  While  I  can  walk  about  four  miles  an 
hour  and  carry  a  load  of  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
my  automobile  can  carry  several  hundred  pounds 
for  thousands  of  miles  at  speeds  approaching  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour. 

But  I  can  also  look  with  horror  upon  my  ma- 
chine of  solid  steel  and  sharp  glass.  Being  a  typical 
tool,  my  car  can  crush,  slice,  puncture,  and  beat 
me.  It  can  take  away  that  life  which  I  hold  so 
precious.     It  can  harm  as  well  as  help. 

And  why  are  there  such  contrasting  effects?  What 
is  the  one  factor  responsible  for  this  difference?  It 
is  the  man,  me,  the  creation  under  whose  direction 
the  car  functions.  It  is  my  performance  as  a  driver. 
It  is  the  safety  that  I  use,  or  the  lack  of  it. 

And  what  then  is  safety?  In  my  mind,  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  Three  C's:  Courage,  Courtesy,  and 
Common  Sense. 

Courage 

That  key  to  safety  which  I  usually  consider  first 
is  Courage.  I  see  pictures  of  gruesome  automobile 
accidents — human  limbs  scattered  about,  pools  of 
blood,  twisted  bodies,  and  all  the  other  tragedies 
which  accompany  accidents.  In  1963,  262  people 
were  killed  on  the  highways  of  Utah.  I  divide  this 
number  into  the  population  of  the  state.  I  multiply 
the  result  by  the  number  of  years  that  I  expect  to 
drive.  With  shaken  confidence,  I  analyze  the  an- 
swer.    I  learn  that  the  punishment  for  first-offense 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  July  5,  "The  Sixth  and   Seventh  Com- 
mandments"; and  of  general  interest.) 


reckless  driving  is  a  fine  of  up  to  $299,  or  six  months 
in  jail — or  both. 

The  total  effect  frightens  me  badly.  I  fear  trav- 
eling the  roads  even  as  a  passenger.  And  what  is 
the  natural  result?  I  cower  along  the  freeway  at 
35  miles  an  hour.  I  stall  traffic  while  insisting  the 
other  driver  take  my  legal  right-of-way.  I  refuse 
to  pass  the  creeping  lumber  truck  and  consequently 
force  those  cars  behind  me  to  pass  two  vehicles  at 
once.  This  is  natural,  but  for  safety's  sake  this 
attitude  of  fear  must  be  overcome. 

"Play  the  crusader  part,"  I  tell  myself,  "and  put 
courage  above  fear!"  I  am  reminded  that  my  chances 
of  accident  are  seventy  per  cent  less  if  I  do  obey 
the  established  laws  for  traffic,  and  I  gain  confidence 
from  this.  I  insist  on  keeping  pace  with  the  stream 
of  traffic;  and  if  this  is  mechanically  impossible,  I 
move  to  the  right.  I  always  assume  my  right-of-way. 
I  pass  the  slower  car  when  it  is  necessary  and  safe. 
I  ignore  my  natural  timidity  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I  use  the  roads  and  the  traffic  laws  as  they 
were  designed.  With  Courage  I  take  my  first  step 
towards  safety. 

Courtesy 

The  next  of  my  keys  to  safety  is  Courtesy.  Pos 
sibly  to  save  myself  from  the  wrath  of  others;  or 
perhaps,  by  example,  to  inspire  my  road-partners 
to  treat  me  nicely,  I  always  try  to  exhibit  considera- 
tion on  the  street.  Whatever  the  primary  benefit, 
I  know  certainly  that  my  courtesy  does  help  pre- 
vent involvement  in  accidents.  When  I  stop  for 
every  pedestrian,  I  cannot  possibly  run  down  even 
the  slowest,  least  agile,  most  unlucky  walker.  Too, 
I  can  be  sure  that  my  courtesy  does  make  my  driv- 
ing a  more  pleasant  personal  experience.  My  feel- 
ing after  stopping  to  let  an  unfortunate  driver  enter 
the  stream  of  traffic  is  something  like  that  experi- 
enced upon  giving  a  Christmas  present.  And  this 
gift  of  consideration  I  can  give  in  many  ways. 

I  can  be  sure  to  use  the  horn  only  as  a  warning 
device.  I  can  always  guarantee  the  other  driver  his 
right-of-way.  I  can  see  that  my  car  is  always  in 
perfect  running  order  and  that  safety- glass  and 
seat  belts  are  provided  and  used  by  my  passengers. 
I  can,  with  minimum  effort,  give  adequate  signals 
before  turning.  With  but  a  flick  of  the  big  toe,  I 
can  dim  my  headlights  whenever  another  car  ap- 
proaches.   There  are  many  more  courtesies  which  I 
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can  extend  on  the  road,  but  I  shall  conclude  my  ex- 
amples here.  The  others  are  easy  to  discover — I 
just  imagine  how  I  would  like  to  be  treated  by  an- 
other driver.  I  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  road. 
When  I  do,  I  take  my  second  step  towards  safety. 

Common  Sense 

My  third  and  final  key  to  safety  is  Common 
Sense,  a  quality  I  find  myself  lacking  often — much 
to  my  embarrassment.  The  necessity  of  this  con- 
sideration is  easily  seen  in  that  30  per  cent  of 
Utah's  accidents  result  from  no  legal  violation,  but 
rather  from  errors  of  judgment  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  special  situations  not  defined  in  the  Vehicle 
Code  or  described  by  signs  and  signals.   I  have  had 


to  learn  to  think  for  myself  and  to  exercise  caution 
beyond  that  prescribed  by  law —  when  the  special 
situation  has  called  for  it.  I  have  made  it  a  habit 
to  check  the  safety  of  the  intersection  before  cross- 
ing, even  if  my  light  is  green.  I  have  forced  myself 
to  pull  aside  for  sleep  when  drowsiness  has  caught 
me  on  the  road.  I  pay  close  attention  to  my  driv- 
ing. When  roads  are  wet  or  icy,  or  when  visibility 
is  obscured  by  fog  or  snow,  I  go  well  below  the  law- 
ful speed  limit.  I  have  learned  to  exercise  special 
judgment  for  special  conditions. 

To  promote  as  much  safety  as  I  possibly  can,  I 
add  Courage,  Courtesy,  and  Common  Sense  together. 
They  are  my  Three  C's  for  safety  on  the  highway. 

Library  File  Reference:  Driving. 


Released  With  Appreciation 

EDGAR    B.    BROSSARD 

A  bishop  then  must  be 
blameless,  .  .  .  vigilant,  sober, 
of  good  behaviour,  given  to 
hospitality,  apt  to  teach;  .  .  . 
but  patient  .  .  .  not  a  novice. 
.  .  .  Moreover  he  must  have  a 
good  report  of  them  which  are 
without.      — /  Timothy  3:2-7. 

The  presidency  of  the  En- 
sign Stake  must  have  remem- 
bered or  reread  the  Apostle 
Paul's  immortal  pronounce- 
ment on  bishops.  Seeing  the 
need  in  their  stake  for  a  man  of  unusually  mature 
years  and  long  experience,  one  notable  for  generosity 
with  his  time,  for  sympathetic  listening,  wise  counsel 
and  hospitality  to  preside  over  one  of  its  wards,  they 
recommended  Edgar  B.  Brossard  for  this  position. 
The  Sunday  School  General  Board  has  lost  a  cap- 
able and  illustrious  member,  but  lost  him  to  a 
worthy  cause. 

Blameless.  Edgar  Brossard,  in  a  long  and  re- 
sponsible life,  is  singularly  free  from  any  breath  of 
reproach  or  blame. 

Given  to  Hospitality.  The  hospitality  of  the 
Brossard  home  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  nearly  40 
years  was  well  known  to  many  hundreds  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  who  were  living,  sojourning,  or  visiting 
in  Washington,   including  many   personnel   in   the 


armed  services.  Many  colleagues  in  the  federal 
government  were  acquainted  likewise  with  that  hos- 
pitable home.  Laura  Cowley  Brossard,  an  experi- 
enced home  economist,  is  famous  for  serving 
refreshments  to  guests  in  unexpectedly  large  num- 
bers. 

Patient.  Patience,  thoroughness,  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  have  marked  Edgar  Brossard's 
dealings  with  people  through  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Not  a  Novice.  Edgar  Brossard  was  a  missionary 
in  the  Swiss- German  mission,  first  president  of  the 
French  Mission,  president  of  the  Washington  Branch, 
bishop  of  the  Washington  Ward,  president  of  the 
Washington  Stake,  president  of  the  New  England 
Mission,  and  again  president  of  the  French  Mission. 
He  is  no  novice.  Lest  the  reader  infer  from  this 
record  that  he  is  older  than  he  really  is,  he  is  only 
75,  but  rather  old  to  be  called  to  serve  as  a  bishop. 

A  Good  Report  of  Them  That  Are  Without. 
Edgar  Brossard  has  demonstrated  in  many  ways  that 
he  has  an  exceptionally  good  report  of  them  that 
are  without.  Particularly  is  this  shown  by  his  36 
years  of  continuous  service  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  during  seven  of  which  he  was 
Commission  Chairman.  The  record  of  hearings  and 
of  voting  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  his  presidential 
appointment  and  many  reappointments  came  up  for 
confirmation  by  that  august  body,  and  his  having 
been  advisor  to  five  U.  S.  presidents,  is  an  unusually 
good  report  of  them  that  are  without. 

The  General  Board's  loss  is  the  decided  gain  of 
the  ward  over  which  he  now  presides. 

— Howard  S.  Bennion. 
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ROSS 

BECOMES  A 

DEACON 


"But,  Ross,  you  can't  do  that," 
his  big  brother  protested,  as  Ross 
announced  that  he  would  give  the 
opening  prayer  when  the  family 
presented  the  program  at  sacra- 
ment meeting.  "That  job  should 
be  done  by  someone  holding  the 
priesthood." 

"Well,"  replied  Ross,  "if  some- 
body will  write  it  out  for  me,  I'll 
hold  it." 

The  family  which  had  gathered 
at  Sunday  dinner  thought  Ross's 
misconception  was  hilarious.  "How 


Interview  is  conducted  by  a  patient  bishop 
to  discuss  Ross's  fitness  for  priesthood. 


Recognition  is  given  by  a  devoted  Primary 
teacher   to  Ross  for  his  achievements. 


Companionship     is 

and   son    walk 


experienced  as  father 
to   priesthood   meeting. 


Ordination  is  performed  by  an  interested 
father  for  a  new  servant  of  the  Lord. 


Contentment  is  shared  by  a  happy  family 
as  a  new  deacon  "holds  the  priesthood." 


Ross  Childs  prepares  to  receive  the  Aaronic  Priesthood  by  being  fitted 
for  a  new  suit.  He  wants  to  be  ready  in  as  many  ways  as  he  possibly  can. 


can  anybody  think  that  about  the 
priesthood?"  was  his  sister's  reac- 
tion. 

"Yes,  how  could  he?"  was  the 
thought  of  his  parents  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  matter  that  night  and 
resolved  to  teach  their  7-year-old 
son  about  the  importance  of  "hold- 
ing" the  priesthood.  He  had  so 
much  to  learn  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  accountability. 

When  Ross  was  baptized  he  was 

(For  Course  2  lesson  of  August  2,  "Deacons 
Are  Young  Helpers";  and  for  Course  4,  lesson 
of  August  23,  "A  Deacon.") 


seriously  impressed  by  having  his 
brother  perform  the  ordinance  and 
his  father  confirm  him  a  member 
of  the  Church.  "I'm  going  to  hold 
the  priesthood,  too,"  he  decided. 

"May  I  have  a  new  suit  when 
I'm  a  deacon?" 

Sunday  School  lessons  that  sum- 
mer were  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  of  the 
Church.  Sunday  dinners  became 
review  time  for  lessons  on  faith, 
repentance,  baptism,  and  keeping 
the  Sabbath  day  holy,  the  sacra- 
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ment,  and  tithing.  Then  came  the 
sessions  on  the  priesthood. 

"I  ma  g i  n  e!"  Ross  exclaimed. 
"Heavenly  Father  gives  deacons 
authority  to  act  in  His  name!" 

"What  can  a  deacon  do  in  his 
Heavenly  Father's  name?"  asked 
his  daddy. 

Ross  and  other  family  members 
observed  that  passing  the  sacra- 
ment, gathering  fast  offerings, 
helping  the  poor  and  sick,  working 
on  church  welfare  projects,  and 
being  a  messenger  for  the  bishop 
was  a  lot  of  authority. 

Excitement  mounted  as  Primary 
work  was  nearly  finished,  and  Ross 
realized  that  his  twelfth  birthday 
was  only  weeks  away.  His  class 
had  returned  from  their  five-mile 
hike  smelling  of  campfires,  and 
proudly  proclaimed  that  they  had 
cooked  their  own  breakfast,  and 
eaten  it,  too.  The  last  memory- 
work  on  the  Articles  of  Faith  be- 
came a  family  affair  and  a  family 
success  when  Ross  finally  had  all 
thirteen  articles  learned. 

Next  came  the  interview  with 
Sister  Brienholt,  the  ward  Primary 
president.  Sister  Jensen,  Ross's 
teacher,  told  the  president  that 
Ross  had  fulfilled  all  of  his  require- 
ments and  was  now  ready  for 
graduation.  He  knew  the  story  of 
Aaron  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood.  He  was  living 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  and  was  a 
tithepayer.  He  had  opened  and 
closed  meetings  with  prayer  and 
had  attended  sacrament  meetings 


regularly.  He  knew  the  names  and 
recognized  the  pictures  of  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church  and  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Sister  Brienholt  complimented 
Ross  as  she  signed  his  advancement 
card  and  told  him  to  expect  an  in- 
terview with  the  bishop  right  away 
to  determine  his  worthiness  to  hold 
the  priesthood.  At  Primary  she 
said  the  Primary  workers  would 
all  miss  him  but  they  were  happy 
that  he  was  ready  for  advancement. 

The  friendly  interview  with  Bish- 
op Bowden  left  Ross  feeling  warm 
and  happy.  "I  think  you  will  make 
a  fine  deacon,"  the  bishop  said. 
"Sunday  I  will  ask  the  ward  mem- 
bers to  approve  my  recommenda- 
tion that  you  be  ordained.  Would 
you  like  your  father  to  ordain 
you?" 

At  sacrament  meeting,  Sister 
Brienholt  officially  graduated  Ross 
from  Primary  as  she  placed  his 
bandlo  over  his  head  and  presented 
his  certificate  to  the  bishop,  rec- 
commending  him  for  advancement. 
The  bishop  gave  Ross  his  certifi- 
cate and  said  he  would  be  very 
welcome  in  the  priesthood.  Then 
when  the  bishop  recommended 
that  Ross  be  ordained  a  deacon, 
everyone  present  voted  "yes"  by 
raising  his  right  hand. 

"Many  people  are  sure  inter- 
ested in  me,"  Ross  was  thinking. 
"I  must  not  disappoint  them.  I 
must  do  my  job." 


"Well,  we  can  wear  that  new 
birthday  suit  this  morning,"  said 
daddy.  "This  is  the  day  you  be- 
come a  deacon.  I'm  so  proud  of  my 
boy!"  Later  as  Ross  walked  to 
priesthood  meeting  with  his  daddy 
for  the  very  first  time,  he  stood  a 
little  taller  and  looked  like  a  young 
man  going  to  perform  a  man's  job. 

Daddy's  prayer  said,  "By  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  we  confer  upon  you 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood  and  ordain 
you  a  deacon  in  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
authority  pertaining  to  this  office." 

Mother's  Sunday  dinner  surprise 
was  Ross's  favorite — fried  chicken, 
and  ice  cream  for  dessert.  But, 
even  more  important,  Grandma 
was  there  to  help  celebrate. 

Grandpa,  who  passed  away  short- 
ly before  this  event,  had  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  whole  family 
when  he  looked  deep  into  Ross's 
eyes,  shook  his  hand  and  said, 
"Our  family  is  honored  by  your 
holding  the  priesthood.  We  will  be 
proud  to  see  you  take  your  place 
among  the  deacons." 

"Wasn't  I  silly,  Mother,  when 
I  thought  I  could  hold  the  priest- 
hood in  my  hands?"  Ross  confided 
at  the  end  of  that  wonderful  day. 
"I  surely  know  better  now." 

— Margaret  P.  Childs.* 


*  Sister  Margaret  Schow  Potter  Childs  is  on 
the  faculty  of  Brigham  Young  University.  She 
received  her  B.S.  degree  from  BYU  and  her 
M.S.  degree  from  Oregon  State  University. 
She  has  also  done  postgraduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  She  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  Church  auxiliaries. 
Library  File  Reference:   Priesthood,  Aaronic. 
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FAMILY  COUNCILS 
BRING  FAMILY  UNITY 


by  Henry  L.  Isaksen* 


The  invitation  to  write  this  article  on  "how  to 
go  about  the  process  of  establishing  rules  in  the 
home"  arrived  at  a  very  opportune  time — just  as  a 
real  New  England  blizzard  was  setting  in.  By  eve- 
ning the  snow  was  piled  high  and  virtually  all  meet- 
ings and  appointments  were  cancelled,  including  the 
bishop's  meeting.  Everyone  would  be  home!  This 
would  be  an  excellent  time  for  an  unscheduled  fam- 
ily council.  And  what  better  way  to  prepare  such 
an  article  than  to  ask  the  whole  family  to  contribute 
ideas? 

After  an  early  dinner  we  gathered  in  the  living 
room.  The  nature  of  the  task  before  us  was  ex- 
plained. A  high  level  of  motivation  was  obtained  by 
promising  to  apply  the  modest  remuneration  for  the 
article  to  the  cost  of  repairing  the  television  set 
which  had  been  out  of  commission  for  several  weeks. 
Everyone  was  enthusiastic  except  2 -year-old  Rich- 
ard, who  could  not  seem  to  get  the  connection  be- 
tween sitting  quietly  for  an  hour  or  so  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  talked,  and  repairing  the  television. 
As  he  climbed  down  from  his  mother's  lap  and  jab- 
bered his  way  into  the  TV  room,  one  of  the  older 
children  led  off  with  the  comment,  "But  Daddy, 
we  don't  have  any  rules." 


"Oh,  yes,  we  do,"  countered  another.  "We  have 
a  rule  that  no  one  starts  eating  until  everyone  is 
served." 

"But  that's  not  a  rule,  that's  just  good  manners," 
replied  the  first  child. 

"It's  still  a  rule,  silly,"  added  a  third.  "And  we 
have  lots  of  others,  like  waiting  to  be  asked  if  you 
want  seconds,  instead  of  just  helping  yourself." 

"And  asking  to  be  excused  before  you  leave  the 
table,"  contributed  6-year-old  Julie,  as  Richard  re- 
turned, disappointed  that  the  TV  set  still  did  not 
work,  and  settled  comfortably  back  into  his  mother's 
arms. 

A  lively  discussion  followed,  during  which  a  ra- 
ther large  number  of  "rules"  were  enumerated,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

— We  do  not  play  with  matches  or  leave  them 
where  the  baby  can  get  them. 

— A  closed  door  is  considered  locked;  we  do  not 


(For  Course  24,  lessons  of  July  12  and  August  9,  "What  Does  the 
Home  Teach?"  and  "How  Much  Freedom?"  and  for  general  reading.) 


*Dr.  Henry  L.  Isaksen,  a  former  Sunday  School  general  board 
member,  and  his  wife,  the  former  Amy  Smith,  are  parents  of  ten 
children  who  range  in  ages  from  21  to  2.  Dr.  Isaksen  received  his 
B.A.  degree  with  honors  from  San  Jose  State  College,  his  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Stanford  University,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Utah.  At  the  former  institution  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  a  national  honorary  fraternity.  In  his  professional  work  he 
has  been  a  counselor  or  personnel  director  for  numerous  public 
schools  and  universities.  He  is  presently  employed  as  Director  of  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  for  Lexington  Public  Schools  in  Lexington, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  also  an  associate  in  education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  the  Church,  Brother  Isaksen  is  bishop  of  Billerica  Ward, 
Boston  Stake.  He  has  served  as  a  high  councilman,  a  mission  Sunday 
School  superintendent,  a  stake  YMMIA  superintendent,  and  a  branch 
president. 
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enter  without  knocking  and  waiting  for  a  reply. 

— Everyone  attends  and  participates  in  family 
prayer,  night  and  morning,  even  when  we  have 
guests.    Guests,  of  course,  are  invited  to  join  us. 

— Curfew  times  are  set  for  each  child  in  discus- 
sion with  his  parents,  and  he  is  expected  to  be  in  by 
that  time.    If  delayed  for  any  reason,  he  calls  home. 

— Parents  do  not  wait  up,  but  expect  him  to 
"check  in"  with  them  when  he  arrives. 

—We  check  with  Mother  or  Dad  before  leaving 
the  house  and  indicate  where  we  are  going  and  when 
we  expect  to  return. 

— Children  who  are  old  enough  to  use  the  family 
car  share  in  meeting  the  expenses  and  get  clearance 
before  taking  the  car. 

— We  check  with  Mother  or  Dad  before  inviting 
guests.  No  guests  while  both  parents  are  away  ex- 
cept by  special  permission. 

— TV  programs  are  to  be  selected,  and  the  com- 
mon courtesies  are  to  be  observed  with  respect  to 
volume,  conflicting  interests,  etc. 

—No  dates,  babysitting,  or  other  activities  (ex- 
cept, of  course,  those  that  are  occasionally  essential) 
on  family  night.  Everyone  takes  his  scheduled  turn 
as  chairman;  and  the  chairman,  together  with  the 
previous  week's  chairman,  decides  on  the  activities, 
the  treat,  etc. 

— No  major  decisions  affecting  the  family  are 
made  without  first  discussing  them  in  family  council. 
Father  is  recognized  as  head  of  the  family,  and  he 
makes  the  decisions  after  everyone  has  had  a  chance 
to  express  his  opinions.  Once  made,  decisions  are 
supported  by  everyone. 

— We  attend  Sacrament  meeting  as  a  family,  and 
everyone  attends  the  other  meetings  appropriate  to 
his  age. 

— Everyone  in  the  family  observes  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,  pays  his  tithing,  observes  the  Fast  and  the 
Sabbath,  and  strives  to  pattern  his  life  after  the 
teachings  of  the  Saviour. 

—Letters  from  absent  members  of  the  family  are 
answered  within  48  hours.  (Our  oldest  son,  Henry 
Jr.,  is  on  a  mission  in  Denmark.) 

"Rather  surprising,  isn't  it,"  said  Mother,  "that 
we  have  so  many  rules  that  just  seem  to  come  natu- 
rally from  the  way  we  live  as  a  family." 


"Yes,  Mother,"  responded  Dad.  "And  isn't  it 
wonderful  that  our  children  live  the  kinds  of  lives 
that  make  it  easy  and  natural  for  them  to  accept  the 
rules  of  good  behavior  and  righteous  living?" 

"But  Daddy,  they're  not  perfect,  you  know." 

It  was  just  about  then  that  one  of  the  boys  let 
out  an  emphatic,  "Cut  that  out!"  in  response  to  his 
older  brother's  jab  in  the  ribs;  and  we  were  brought 
back  to  the  realities  of  life  in  a  household  of  normal, 
mischievous  children.  It  was  time  to  adjourn  the 
family  council  and  get  on  with  some  games! 

In  retrospect,  we  concluded  that  perhaps  our 
experience  as  a  family  had  led  to  some  guidelines  for 
establishing  rules  in  the  home.  They  are  presented 
below  for  whatever  value  they  may  have  to  other 
parents  who  are  surrounded  by  normal,  mischievous 
children. 

1.  Let  rules  grow  out  of  actual  needs;  keep  them 
few  and  simple. 

2.  Provide  for  changes  and  exceptions. 

3.  Be  consistent  in  applying  rules.  Appropriate 
rules  should  apply  to  you  as  well  as  to  your  children. 
(Remember,  children  are  natural-born  mimics.  They 
will  behave  the  way  their  parents  do  in  spite  of  your 
efforts  to  teach  them  better  manners!) 

4.  Expect  children  to  accept  and  abide  by  the 
rules.  They  will,  if  the  rules  are  reasonable  and  if 
they  have  had  a  hand  in  establishing  them. 

5.  Avoid  having  a  "penal  code."  Do  not  over- 
emphasize enforcement.  Deal  with  infractions  more 
through  counseling  and  encouragement  than  through 
punishment. 

6.  Allow  children  to  make  mistakes  and  to  learn 
from  them.  Some  of  the  best  "teaching  moments" 
will  grow  out  of  minor  infractions  of  the  rules. 

7.  Remember  the  basic  purpose  of  rules:  to 
foster  the  child's  development,  not  to  insure  peace 
and  quiet  for  parents. 

As  we  retired  to  our  beds  after  a  delightful  eve- 
ning in  our  warm,  comfortable  home  while  the  snow- 
storm raged  outside,  we  decided  that  there  should 
be  one  more  rule  for  every  family:  spend  an  unex- 
pected, snowbound  evening  together  at  home  once 
in  a  while — without  a  TV! 


Library  File  Reference:  Family  Life. 
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Temples  For  Christlike  Service 


by  Benjamin  L.  Bowring* 

During  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Saviour,  there 
was  a  man  named  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, 
who  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  He  acknowledged  the 
Saviour  as  a  teacher  from  God  and  had  a  desire 
to  know  what  he  must  do  to  gain  salvation.  "Jesus 
answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  (John  3:5.) 

This  ordinance,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
applies  to  all  His  children  born  to  this  world  regard- 
less of  the  dispensation  in  which  they  live,  and  opens 
the  gateway  whereby  they  may  one  day  return  to 
His  presence. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  joined  as  husband  and 
wife  to  become  the  first  parents  on  this  earth,  the 
Lord  considered  their  union  so  important  that  He 
personally  performed  the  ceremony,  marriage  being 


(For  Course  6,  lessons  of  August  9  and  16,  "Our  Temples— A 
Place  for  Sacred  Service"  and  "Our  Privileges  and  Opportunities  in 
the  Temples.") 

♦Brother  Benjamin  L.  Bowring  has  had  more  than  26  years 
of  full-time  Church  service.  He  presently  serves  as  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Temple.  He  has  also  worked  as  supervisor  of  the  Baptismal 
Department  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  superintendent  of  research  for 
the  Genealogical  Society,  and  chief  recorder  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
He  has  completed  two  terms  as  a  missionary  in  the  Southern  States 
Mission  and  one  term  as  president  of  the  Texas-Louisiana  Mission. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Leone  Rampton,  are  parents  of  two 
children. 


another  ordinance  in  His  law  of  eternal  progression. 

Our  Father  in  heaven  is  eternal  in  His  nature  and 
so  deals  only  in  eternal  laws  and  ordinances;  hence 
He  ordained  the  eternity  of  the  marriage  covenant 
as  well  as  all  other  ordinances,  covenants,  and  con- 
tracts between  Him  and  His  children  on  earth. 

We  who  have  been  blessed  in  being  born  when  the 
Gospel  is  on  the  earth  in  its  fulness  have  great  op- 
portunities and  responsibilities.  We  have  the  privi- 
lege of  accepting  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
living  its  teachings.  This  blessing  we  pass  on  to 
others  when  we  preach  the  Gospel  by  precept 
and  example.  Then  we  may  provide  the  necessary 
ordinances  for  those  who  were  unable  to  receive  them 
personally. 

Christ  has  said:  "For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and 
my  glory  —  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and 
eternal  life  of  man."  (Moses  1:39.) 

As  we  accept  and  live  the  Gospel,  sharing  it  with 
others  and  providing  necessary  ordinances  for  those 
unable  to  perform  them  for  themselves,  we  become 
co-laborers  with  the  Master  in  bringing  about  His 
purposes.  What  a  privilege! 

Providing  the  essential  ordinances  for  others  in 
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the  House  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  Christlike  service 
we  may  render  in  all  the  world.  In  so  doing  we  lose 
ourselves  in  the  service  of  others,  doing  for  them 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

We  are  the  spirit  children  of  a  kind  and  loving 
Heavenly  Father  who  has  given  us  a  plan  of  living 
that  will  bring  us  back  into  His  presence  to  live 
with  Him  eternally.  If  we  are  to  live  with  Him,  we 
must  be  like  Him.  In  addition  to  performing  un- 
selfish labors  for  others  in  temples,  we  may  learn 
more  fully  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  receive  rich 
spiritual  experiences  that  can  only  be  had  in  His 
House. 

As  we  enter  a  sacred  temple,  we  are  guests  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  where  we  may  receive  of  His 
spirit.  We  may  walk  where  He  has  walked  and 
where  He  will  walk  again.  What  a  glorious  privilege 
is  ours! 

He  has  said  that  we  should  be  in  the  world  but 
not  of  the  world.  As  we  qualify  to  enter  His  House, 
we  literally  come  out  of  the  world  as  we  leave  behind 
us  all  worldly  things  and  center  our  thinking  upon 
those  things  that  are  eternal  in  their  nature,  learn- 
ing of  God  and  His  ways.  "And  this  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  has  sent."  (John  17:3.) 

In  our  day,  temples  have  been  built  not  only  in 
this  land  but  also  in  foreign  countries.    Our  present 


prophet  and  leader,  President  David  0.  McKay,  has 
dedicated  more  temples  than  has  any  other  prophet 
in  this  dispensation.  The  Lord  has  given  us  a  labor 
to  perform  and  with  it  has  provided  the  facilities  for 
us  to  accomplish  that  labor. 

May  we  show  our  appreciation  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  bounteous  blessings!  May  we  be 
mindful  of  His  other  children  with  whom  we  associ- 
ate from  day  to  day,  that  they  might  share  with  us 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ!  And  as  they  do  that, 
we  with  them  may  provide  the  necessary  ordinances 
for  our  other  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  gone 
before  us.  This  labor  of  love  is  the  privilege  of  all 
Latter-day  Saints,  regardless  of  age,  as  we  qualify 
by  living  the  Restored  Gospel. 

With  hearts  full  of  gratitude  we  will  sing  His 
praises  and  thank  Him  for  His  blessings  to  us. 

We'll  sing  of  his  goodness  and  mercy. 
We'll  praise  him  by  day  and  by  night, 
Rejoice  in  his  glorious  Gospel, 
And  bask  in  its  life-giving  light. 
Then  on  to  eternal  perfection 
The  honest  and  faithful  will  go, 
While  they  who  reject  this  glad  message 
Shall  never  such  happiness  know.] 


iFrom  "We  Thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet,"  by  William 
Fowler;  Hymns,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  page  196. 
Library  File  Reference:  Temple  "Work. 
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CHEATERS 
NEVER 

WIN 


by  W.  Cleon  Skousen 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  "cheaters  never  win." 
Is  this  true? 

Recently  a  boy  in  the  sixth  grade  was  taking  a 
quiz  in  geography.  One  question  baffled  him:  "What 
is  the  capital  of  the  Congo?"  The  student  could 
think  of  two  or  three  important  cities  in  the  Congo; 
but  the  evasive  name  of  Leopoldville,  the  capital, 
just  would  not  come  to  his  mind. 

While  staring  up  at  the  ceiling  trying  to  think 
of  the  name,  he  noticed  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  that  the  boy  sitting  next  to  him  was  also  staring 
out  into  space.  But  suddenly  this  second  boy 
leaned  forward  and  looked  at  another  student's 
paper.    Then  he  quickly  wrote  down  the  answer. 

The  first  student  now  had  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. All  he  had  to  do  was  make  a  quick  sweep- 
ing side-glance,  and  he  would  be  able  to  get  the 
answer,  too.  And  this  was  precisely  what  he  was 
about  to  do  when  something  inside  of  him  whispered, 
"That's   cheating." 

For  a  moment  the  student  sat  motionless.  He 
began  arguing  with  the  "still,  small  voice"  inside 
him.  He  said,  "Yeah,  but  Joe  just  cheated  and  got 
the  answer.  What's  wrong  if  I  get  it  from  Joe?" 

The  small  voice  came  right  back,  "But  every- 

(For   Course   8,    lessons   of   July    12   and   August   2,    "The    Eighth 
and  Tenth  Commandments,"  and  "Balaam,  the  Covetous  Priest.") 
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body  knows  Joe's  a  cheater.  You're  not."  And  the 
student  had  to  remind  himself  that  Joe  did  have  a 
bad  reputation  for  cheating.  That  is  why  none  of 
the  other  students  trusted  him.  Neither  did  the 
teachers. 

"But  if  I  don't  get  this  answer,  I'll  miss  three 
points  on  the  quiz." 

"But  if  you  cheat  like  Joe  just  did,  you'll  know 
you're  no  better  than  he  is.  Remember  how  you  and 
the  other  kids  criticized  Joe  for  being  a  cheater?" 

"Okay.  So  I  lose  three  points." 

Reluctantly  the  student  moved  on  to  the  next 
question.  If  there  were  guardian  angels  in  the  class- 
room that  day,  perhaps  they  heard  this  argument, 
but  nobody  else  did.  It  was  a  battle  of  the  spirit. 
It  was  fought  and  won  inside  the  student's  mind. 

What  happened  to  this  student  happens  to  each 
person  very  frequently  in  life.  Each  day  people  have 
to  decide  whether  to  play  it  straight  or  join  the 
cheaters.  Sometimes  a  person  will  continue  making 
mistakes  over  a  long  period  of  time  before  he  real- 
izes that  in  the  end,  "Cheaters  never  win."  But  the 
thing  which  may  be  confusing  is  the  fact  that  cheat- 
ers seem  to  win,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  That  is 
why,  for  some  people,  cheating  is  such  a  temptation. 

All  through  history  there  are  examples  of  people 
who  became  notorious  because  they  tried  to  gain 
personal  advantage  by  cheating.  This  was  the  prob- 
lem with  Cain.  The  devil  tempted  him  by  saying 
he  would  teach  him  how  to  commit  murder  so  he 
could  kill  Abel,  his  brother,  and  then  get  his  flocks. 
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Perhaps  we  could  call  this  the  oldest  case  of  cattle 
rustling  in  history.  Cain  knew  he  was  doing  wrong 
because  the  Lord  told  him  so  and  pleaded  with  him 
personally.  But  the  scripture  says  Cain  and  his 
wife  ".  .  .  loved  Satan  more  than  God." 

Consequently,  one  day  Cain  crept  out  into  the 
fields  and  slew  his  younger  brother.  The  scripture 
says,  ".  .  .  he  gloried  in  his  wickedness."  Then  he 
tried  to  hide  Abel's  body.  Later  the  Lord  stopped 
him  in  the  way  and  said,  ".  .  .  Where  is  Abel,  thy 
brother?" 

By  now  Cain  was  not  only  a  cheater,  but  a  mur- 
derer. And  when  he  was  caught,  he  tried  to  pretend 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Said  he,  "...  I  know 
not.    Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  Lord  was  so  angry  with  Cain  that  he  prompt- 
ly exposed  his  terrible  crime  and  said  to  Cain:  "What 
hast  thou  done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
cries  unto  me  from  the  ground.  And  now  thou 
shalt  be  cursed  from  the  earth.  ...  A  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 

As  Cain  listened  to  the  Lord,  his  act  which  had 
previously  seemed  so  clever  and  glorious  now  turned 
to  wormwood  within  him.  In  a  burst  of  anguish 
and  self-pity  he  cried  out: 

"...  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
.  .  .  thou  hast  driven  me  out.  .  .  .  from  thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid.  ...  I  shall  Ije  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond ...  he  that  findeth  me  will  slay  me.  ..." 

Notice  that  Cain  was  not  repentant.  There  was 
no  concern  for  his  dead  brother  or  for  the  heart- 
break of  his  parents.  It  was  only  for  his  own  sel- 
fish welfare  that  Cain  was  concerned.  He  feared  the 
consequences  of  his  crime.  Certainly  Cain's  career 
as  a  cheater  did  not  make  him  a  winner.  (See  Moses 
5:16-39.) 

There  is  another  notorious  name  in  history  which 
belongs  to  a  man  who  was  very  much  like  Cain.  He 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  winner,  either.  He  was  the 
man  who  decided  to  betray  Jesus  for  30  pieces  of 
silver.     His  name  was  Judas  Iscariot. 

Even  though  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  had  seen  Jesus  perform  wonderful  miracles  for 
thousands  of  people,  nevertheless,  he  decided  to  lay 


a  trap  for  Jesus  and  turn  him  over  to  his  enemies. 

This  event  transpired  on  a  Thursday  night  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  While  Jesus  was  pray- 
ing, Judas  came  with  a  great  multitude  of  soldiers 
and  leaders  of  the  people.  It  was  dark,  so  Judas 
identified  him  by  saying,  "Hail  Master,"  (Matthew 
26:49)  and  drew  near  to  Jesus  to  give  him  a  kiss 
on  the  cheek.  Jesus  looked  at  Judas,  the  cheater, 
and  said,  "Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  son  of  man 
with  a  kiss?"  (Luke  22:48.)  Then  the  soldiers  seized 
Jesus  and  led  him  away  to  be  condemned  and  cru- 
cified. 

Later  Judas  felt  panic-stricken  and  remorseful 
when  he  contemplated  the  vicious  crime  he  had 
committed.  He  therefore  tried  to  get  the  leaders 
of  the  people  to  take  their  money  back  and  release 
Jesus,  but  they  would  not.  (Matthew  27:3-5.)  In 
the  deepest  anguish  and  despair,  Judas  "cast  down 
the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple"  and  fled  to  a  place 
called  Aceldama  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  city 
where  steep  cliffs  look  down  into  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom.  There  Judas  attempted  to  hang  himself,  but 
his  body  fell  down  the  cliff  and  was  smashed  on 
the  rocks  below.  (See  Acts  1:18, 19.  See  also  "Judas" 
in  Peloubet's  Bible  Dictionary.) 

No  more  tragic  example  can  be  found  in  the 
Bible  of  a  man  who  could  have  been  one  of  the  elect 
of  God  but  instead  became  a  cheater  and  sold  his 
soul  in  order  to  get  gain. 

In  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Judas  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  ugly  their  crimes  were,  but  in  our  own  daily 
lives  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  what  could  be 
so  wrong  with  "just  cheating  on  little  things."  How- 
ever, that  is  the  way  both  Cain  and  Judas  started 
out.  It  is  also  true  of  those  who  become  professional 
criminals.  Very  few  of  them  start  out  to  make  a 
career  of  crime.  They  just  begin  to  cheat  on  little 
things.  The  criminal's  career  comes  along  as  a 
natural  consequence.  I  have  had  to  make  profes- 
sional studies  of  hundreds  of  their  careers,  and  each 
one  demonstrates  the  very  same  lesson  as  that  which 
is  taught  by  the  lives  of  Cain  and  Judas. 

The  lesson  is  a  simple  one:  "Cheaters  never  win." 
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Obedience  and  Love 


BY  VICTOR    B.    CLINE 


When  parents  have  problems  with  children  who 
are  constantly  disobedient,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions this  is  a  parent  problem. 

Without  realizing  it,  many  parents  unconsciously 
expect,  encourage,  and  even  reward  disobedient  be- 
havior in  their  children.  Consistent  disobedience  is  a 
learned  behavior.  And  unfortunately  these  patterns 
of  rebellion,  resentment  of  authority,  the  constant 
breaking  of  civil  and  religious  laws  are  carried  into 
adult  life  with  results  that  can  affect  one's  marriage 
and  the  new  generation  of  children. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Brown  came  from  a  home 
where  her  own  mother  was  an  extreme  disciplinarian 
whom  she  sometimes  resented.  She  feels,  "I  don't 
want  my  children  to  resent  me  like  I  did  my  mother." 
So  she  becomes  exceedingly  permissive,  allowing  her 
children  always  to  have  their  own  way.  When  they 
become  too  wild  and  rebellious  she  starts  to  set  limits 
—  but  never  follows  through,  fearing  a  repetition 
of  the  pattern  she  developed  with  her  own  mother. 

A  working  mother  may  feel  guilty  about  "neglect- 
ing" her  children.  This  guilt  can  hinder  her  effective- 
ly managing  them  when  she  is  home.  Parents  may 
constantly  threaten  and  scold  but  rarely  make  the 
child  do  what  they  say  he  must  do.  Or  they  may 
become  very  angry  at  some  wrongdoing  of  the  child 
and  spank  or  thrash  the  youngster  severely  —  but 
a  few  minutes  later  feel  so  guilty  about  this  they  let 
the  child  have  his  way  or  give  him  all  sorts  of  special 
privileges  to  ease  their  own  consciences. 

Sometimes,  by  getting  angry  way  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  offense  committed,  parents  take  their  own 
tensions  and  hostilities  out  on  their  children  in  the 
guise  of  teaching  them  "suitable  and  proper  behavior 
and  conduct."  A  poor  relationship  may  develop,  and 
in  adolescence  the  young  man  or  woman  may  reject 
not  only  the  parent  but  also  all  values  associated 
with  the  parent.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  LDS  youth, 
young  people  may  turn  to  smoking  and  drinking  to 
express  discontent  and  resentment  toward  the  adult 
world  represented  by  their  parents. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  there  is  a  sur- 


prisingly low  relationship  between  the  religious 
sympathies  of  parents  and  their  offspring.  The  de- 
gree to  which  children  follow  in  the  religious  (or  non- 
religious)  footsteps  of  their  parents  appears  to  be 
most  significantly  related  to  the  type  and  quality  of 
relationship  existing  between  parents  and  offspring, 
not  merely  upon  how  religious  or  righteous  the  par- 
ents are. 

The  healthiest  form  of  obedience  occurs  when  an 
individual,  as  a  free  agent,  chooses  as  a  rational  act, 
without  duress,  to  observe  and  abide  by  the  code, 
law,  or  commandment  of  his  religion  because  he 
understands  its  significance,  including  something  of 
the  penalties  and  rewards  for  its  observance  or  non- 
observance. 

Ofttimes  the  reasons  for  obedience  are  not  en- 
tirely clear  to  the  individual  involved.  Obedience  may 
be  a  matter  of  "blind  faith,"  or  it  may  be  because 
of  the  power  and  status  of  the  parent  or  authority 
requesting  it.  Obedience  may  be  a  means  of  secur- 
ing approval,  love,  acceptance  —  or  it  may  be 
related  to  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  voice  of  one's 
conscience  which  would  make  one  anxious  if  one 
disobeyed.  But  in  like  manner  —  disobedience  can 
also  be  a  "blind"  matter,  an  emotional  reaction  or 
irrational  act  not  based  on  reason.  Many  people  have 
cut  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces  or  "kicked 
against  the  pricks"  only  to  suffer  far  more  than 
they  had  gained.  Some  of  us  are  wise  enough  to  be 
able  to  learn  primarily,  through  the  experience  of 
others,  that  all  just  and  righteous  laws  do  have  a  re- 
ward for  observance  and  a  penalty  for  being  broken. 
But  it  is  only  human  occasionally  to  have  to  find 
this  out  by  personal  experience.  So  when  the  sign 
says,  "Wet  Paint,"  some  of  us  have  to  make  sure 
by  putting  a  finger  on  it. 

Children,  no  matter  how  well  brought  up,  cannot 
be  expected  always  to  be  obedient.  There  will  be 
normal  and  typical  moments  of  frustration,  emo- 
tional upset,  or  anger,  when  they  will  choose  to 


(For  Course  24,  lesson  of  August  2, 
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rebel.  Particular  age  levels  where  this  rebellious 
spirit  is  seen  most  frequently  are,  first,  at  the  "ter- 
rible two-and-a-halfs"  and  later,  during  adolescence. 
Some  research  has  suggested  that  among  adults  the 
most  rebellious  age,  in  religious  matters,  at  least, 
is  the  "middle-age"  period  when,  interestingly, 
health  and  income  are  at  a  peak. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "How  can  we 
best  teach  obedience  and  respect  for  the  command- 
ments?" To  answer  this  we  must  remember  that, 
for  the  child,  the  family  is  the  world  in  miniature. 
And  what  he  learns  here  —  primarily  through  his 
experiences  (not  so  much  what  is  specifically  said 
or  verbalized  to  him)  will  determine  his  later  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  in  the  presence  of  civil  or  reli- 
gious law  and  authority. 

All  children  actually  want  and  prefer  to  live  in  a 
world  of  law  where  rules  are  consistently  and  fairly 
administered.  They  find  this  world  is  a  stable  and 
predictable  place.  This  makes  them  feel  secure  and 
lessens  their  anxiety. 


No  matter  how  well  brought  up,  childen  cannot  be  expected 
always  to  be  obedient.  There  will  be  normal  and  typical 
moments  of  frustration,  emotional  upset,  or  anger  when 
they    will    choose    to    rebel    against    parental    authority. 


Administrators  of  the  Utah  State  Industrial 
School  for  troubled  children  have  had  the  experience 
of  some  children  preferring  to  remain  there  —  even 
with  the  loss  of  freedom,  rather  than  return  to  a 
chaotic  home  environment.  If  at  home  rules  are 
always  changing,  or  parents  are  consistently  divided 
and  at  cross  purposes  in  what  they  demand  of  their 
child,  this  will  create  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
the  youth's  mind,  as  well  as  frustration  and  insecur- 
ity. The  child  soon  learns  that  there  is  no  real  right 
or  wrong  —  the  only  thing  that  is  really  important  is 
to  know  what  mood  mother  is  in,  or  what  the  traffic 
will  bear  today,  or  how  to  avoid  detection.  Healthy 
discipline  which  teaches  obedience  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  law  is  an  important  form  of  love. 
It  communicates  this  information  to  the  child:  "I  do 
care  about  (love)  you  ...  in  fact,  I  can  even  risk 
your  momentary  disapproval  and  rejection  —  but 
limits  must  be  set  for  your  own  protection." 

In  teaching  obedience  and  exercising  discipline, 
love  is  the  absolutely  essential  ingredient.  The 
English  poet  Martin  Tupper  has  expressed  it  well: 

Love  is  the  weapon  which  Omnipotence  reserved  to 
conquer  rebel  man  when  all  the  rest  had  failed. 
Reason  he  parries;  fear  he  answers  blow  for  blow; 
future  interest  he  meets  with  present  pleasure;  but 
love  is  that  sun  against  whose  melting  beams  the 
winter  cannot  stand.  There  is  not  one  human  being 
in  a  million,  nor  a  thousand  men  in  all  earth's  huge 
quintillion  whose  clay  heart  is  hardened  against 
love. 
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My  Mission 

by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


One  of  my  basic  aims  as  a  parent  is  to  have  such 
a  relationship  with  my  children  that  they  will  feel 
free  to  discuss  any  subject  or  any  problem  with  me. 
I  want  them  to  feel  that  I  love  them. 

What  does  it  mean  to  "love"  my  child?  For  one 
thing,  it  means  that  I  would  try  to  help  my  child 
reach  the  potentials  foreseen  for  him  by  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Our  Heavenly  Father  wants  us  to  under- 
stand, love,  and  live  the  principles  upon  which  last- 
ing joy  and  salvation  and  exaltation  in  His  celestial 
kingdom  are  based.  He  wants  us  to  grow  in  the 
right  kinds  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill.  He 
wants  us  to  become  more  like  Him. 

In  trying  to  help  my  children  become  the  kind 
of  person  their  Heavenly  Father  wants  them  to  be, 
I  have  found  it  useful  to  take  advantage  of  what 
I  call  the  "teaching  moments."  There  are  situations 
which  arise  in  the  normal  course  of  everyday  living 
and  in  which  there  is  an  opportunity  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  a  great  Gospel  principle.  For  ex- 
ample, a  child  may  ask  a  question.  The  fact  that 
he  has  asked  the  question  usually  means  that  he 
wants  to  know  the  answer.  And  if  he  wants  to  know 
something,  the  opportunity  for  helping  him  to  learn 
has  been  greatly  facilitated.  If  we  have  an  interest 
in  something,  we  learn  much  more  readily  in  most 
cases  than  if  we  are  forced  to  learn  because  of  ex- 
ternal pressures. 

My  9-year-old  son  recently  presented  me  with  a 
"teaching  moment."  We  were  seated  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  enjoying  toasted  marshmallows  and  the 
warmth  of  the  fire.  We  were  also  experiencing  the 
deep  contentment  and  joy  of  each  other's  associa- 
tion. It  was  good  to  be  together.  In  something  of 
a  reflective  mood  he  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Dad, 
when  will  I  be  old  enough  to  go  on  a  mission?" 

I  was  about  to  answer  his  question  by  saying 
that  if  he  met  the  proper  requirements,  he  could 
expect  to  be  called  at  the  age  of  19  or  20.  But 
then  some  deeper  implications  of  his  question  became 
clear  to  me.  I  wanted  him  to  understand  those 
deeper  implications. 

"Ralph,"  I  said,  "does  it  make  you  feel  good 
when  you  do  something  for  someone  you  love?  Take 
yesterday,  for  example.   Mom  told  me  that  you  put 


(For  Course  24,  lessons  of  July  5  and  September  6,  "Foster  Your 
Child's  Development"  and  "Applying  Your  Teachings";  and  for  gen- 
eral reading.) 


Recently  my  nine-year-old 
son  presented  me  with  a 
"teaching  moment." 


Marleen  (his  younger  sister),  Ray  and  Randy  (his 
younger  brothers)  in  your  wagon  and  pulled  them 
all  the  way  to  the  grocery  store  and  back.  She  said 
they  were  laughing  and  really  enjoying  what  you 
did  for  them.  Did  it  make  you  happy  to  see  them 
happy?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "I  suppose  it  did. 
Although  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  that  way  before!" 

"The  Saviour,  Ralph,  loves  us,  His  brothers  and 
sisters,  very  much.  He  loves  us  so  much  that  He 
gave  His  life  so  that  we  might  come  back  into  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father  if  we 
live  His  teachings.  He  loves  us  so  much  that  He 
gave  us  the  principles  which  He  knew  would  bring 
us  great  joy  if  we  learn  to  practice  them.  He  loves 
us  so  much  that  He  organized  His  Church  for  us. 
.  "Now  if  we  have  found  joy  in  living  the  Gospel, 
and  if  we  love  other  people  who  do  not  understand 
it,  what  do  you  think  we  should  do?" 

"That's  easy,"  he  said,  "we  should  tell  them 
about  it." 

"That's  right,"  I  replied,  "but  there  are  many 
ways  to  tell  them  about  it.  One  way  is  to  serve  as 
a  missionary  when  called  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  Many  people  go  when  they  are  about  19  or 
20.  Some  are  older. 

"But  there  is  also  another  kind  of  mission.  Let 
us  put  it  this  way.  If  one  really  understands  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  if  he  also  finds  joy  in  living 
them,  and  finally,  if  he  loves  other  people,  then  each 
day  he  may  find  an  opportunity  to  bring  some  under- 
standing of  those  principles  to  others." 
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"If  we  look  for  these  opportunities — these  'teach- 
ing moments/  as  I  call  them — we  can  find  them  in 
many  places.  You  told  me  the  other  day  that  some 
students  who  are  members  of  our  Church  were 
cheating  in  an  examination  in  your  class  at  school. 
This  is  a  tough  situation.  You  don't  want  to  lose 
the  friendship  of  those  students.  But  perhaps  if 
you  thought  and  prayed  about  it,  you  might  find 
just  the  right  chance  to  bring  a  new  insight  about 
an  important  teaching  of  the  Saviour  into  the  lives 
of  some  of  those  students. 

"This  is  only  one  example  of  a  'teaching  mo- 
ment.' If  we  promise  our  Heavenly  Father  to  do 
our  best  in  living  principles  taught  by  the  Saviour, 
we  will  find  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  bless  us 
and  help  us  find  many  'teaching  moments.' 

"This  kind  of  mission,  Ralph,  is  one  that  lasts 
all  our  lives.  The  Saviour  cannot  be  everywhere,  and 
so  He  wants  us  who  do  understand  the  Gospel  to 
help  others  who  do  not  understand  it.  You  and  I 
and  all  of  us  are  now  on  that  kind  of  mission." 

I'm  sure  that  it  will  take  Ralph  some  time  to  com- 
prehend the  full  implications  of  what  I  was  trying 
to  help  him  understand.  But  if  those  of  us  who  are 
parents  understand  it,  it  will  have  a  great  bearing 
upon  how  we  train  our  children.  Being  on  a  con- 
tinuing mission  for  the  Saviour  and  our  Heavenly 
Father  means  that: 

1.  We  constantly  seek  to  deepen  our  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  We  read  the  scrip- 
tures systematically  and  regularly.  We  reflect  and 
pray  about  them. 

2.  We  make  a  "Personal  Commitment"  to  the 
Saviour  to  try  in  the  best  ways  we  know  to  exemplify 
those  principles. 

3.  We  treat  our  children,  our  mates,  and  everyone 
else  the  way  the  Saviour  treats  human  beings. 

4.  We  look  for  regular  times  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  others,  such  as  a  family  hour 
or  a  class  in  one  of  the  organizations  of  the  Church. 
And  we  do  not  have  to  be  the  instructor  in  such  a 
class  in  order  to  make  an  important  contribution. 

5.  We  are  sensitive  to  our  fellow  human  beings 
because  we  love  them.  When  the  "teaching  moment" 
presents  itself,  we  take  advantage  of  it,  but  we  never 
impose  our  ideas  upon  others. 

We  often  hear  a  missionary  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  full-time  mission  say,  "Those  were  the 
best  years  of  my  life."  We  can  understand  the  reason 
for  this  statement  and  feel  grateful  that  the  mis- 
sionary experienced  this  kind  of  satisfaction.  But 
one  who  has  accepted  the  permanent  mission  is  able 


to  say  that  every  year  was  a  great  year  of  his  life. 
As  a  child,  as  a  youth,  as  a  wife  or  husband,  as  a 
parent,  as  an  occupational  person,  and  as  a  human 
being  experiencing  life  in  all  of  its  many  facets, 
he  finds  the  opportunities  to  make  the  teachings  of 
the  Saviour  more  understood  and  loved  by  his  fellow- 
men,  his  brothers  and  sisters.  And  as  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  them  he  experiences  three  great  joys: 
the  joy  of  personality  growth — intellectually,  emo- 
tionally, socially,  and  spiritually;  the  joy  of  giving  to 
others  whom  he  loves  and  finding  them  giving  to  him 
in  return;  and  finally,  the  joy  of  experiencing  a 
divine  influence  in  his  life. 

He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me:  and  he  that  loveth  me 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him.  (John  14:21.) 
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SUGGESTED  AGENDA   FOR 

HOME  EVENING 

Hymn:   "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour." 

Prayer. 

Discussion  of  the  Theme:  My  Mission 

1.  It  should  be  brought  out  that  one  may  have 
two  kinds  of  missions  in  his  life:  (1)  his  permanent 
mission  which  lasts  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  (2)  the 
mission  lasting  for  a  specified  length  of  time. 

2.  Why  should  one  want  to  be  on  a  mission  for 
the  Saviour  and  our  Heavenly  Father?  As  a  clue  to 
one  important  answer  read  John  15: 11. 

3.  Let  members  of  the  family  point  out  some 
"teaching  moments"  that  they  have  had — opportu- 
nities to  bring  an  understanding  of  some  principle 
of  the  Gospel  to  another  person  during  the  normal 
course  of  everyday  events. 

4.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  impose  his  ideas  upon 
others.  What  are  the  best  ways  of  helping  another 
person  understand  a  principle  of  the  Gospel?  Some 
clues: 

a.  Do  you  tend  to  listen  more  attentively  to 
someone  you  love  and  respect? 

b.  Is  it  easier  for  you  to  understand  a  principle 
if  you  have  had  some  experience  with  it? 

c.  Is  it  important  to  select  the  right  circum- 
stances for  explaining  something  to  another 
person?  Can  a  tired,  hungry,  or  emotionally 
upset  person  learn  effectively? 

d.  Do  one's  actions  really  "speak  louder"  than 
his  words? 

e.  Should  one  adjust  his  explanations  to  the 
background,  intelligence,  and  interest  of  the 
person? 

5.  Let  members  of  the  family  discuss  how  they 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  "teaching  moments" 
in  the  future.  Would  we  be  willing  to  make  a  "Per- 
sonal Commitment"  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
the  Saviour? 

6,  What  kinds  of  joys  might  we  experience  as  a 
result  of  doing  our  best  to  represent  the  Saviour  and 
our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  best  ways  we  know  how? 

Let  various  members  select  some  songs  or  hymns  to 

sing. 
Prayer. 
Refreshments. 
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The  Pharisees 


by  Louis  C.  Zucker" 


I  was  brought  up  in  a  Pharisaic  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  My  parents  came  from  a 
small  town  in  Russian  Poland  around  1890,  a  town  in 
which  Jews  had  lived  for  some  five  centuries,  prac- 
ticing the  Pharisaic  way  of  life. 

Historical  Beginnings 

Let  us  put  Pharisaism  in  historical  perspective. 
It  started  in  the  Babylonian  Exile,  away  from  Tem- 
ple and  statehood,  and  gained  in  form  and  force 
from  the  Scribal  movement  inaugurated  by  Ezra, 
aided  by  Nehemiah,  in  445  B.C.  This  movement  was 
continued  by  the  Pietists  (the  Maccabees  were  their 
champions);  and  they  became  known  as  Pharisees, 
or  Separatists,  about  130  B.C.  At  this  time  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  government  because, 
in  their  opinion,  the  Hasmonean  king,  John  Hyr- 
canus,  must  not  hold  the  high  priesthood,  since  he 
was  not  of  the  house  of  Aaron.  Tbe  name  "Pharisees" 
is  the  Hebrew  "Perushim,"  the  Aramaic  "Perishaya," 
the  Greek  "Pharisaioi."  It  may  connote  "Puritans." 

For  both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  as 
for  any  variety  of  Judaism,  the  basis  of  their  belief 
was  the  Torah,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  But,  where- 
as the  Sadducees  would  not  observe  nor  believe  any- 
thing not  warranted  by  the  letter  of  scripture,  the 
Pharisees  searched  the  words  and  even  letters  of 
scripture  in  support  of  elaborations  which  would 
keep  the  Law  of  Moses  progressively  elevating  and 
effectual  in  changing  social  and  political  situations. 

The  Sadducees — princes,  prelates,  plutocrats 
(including  the  landowners) — were  naturally  conserv- 
ative and  put  cosmopolitan  assimilation  above  com- 
mitment to  the  Torah.  The  Pharisees,  the  party  of 
the  urban  populace,  were  the  party  of  progress.  Un- 
like the  Essenes,  they  pursued  holiness  in  the  world 
for  every  Jew,  not  holiness  for  the  few  away  from 
the  world.  Nor  were  revelations  of  the  end  of  things 
as  important  to  them  as  to  the  Apocalyptists,  to 
whom  John  the  Baptist  was  related. 

And,  amidst  the  deadly  rivalries  for  royal  or 
priestly  power  and  the  bitter  struggle  against  Rome, 
the  Pharisees  were  pacifists,  so  long  as  their  schools 

(For  Course  10,  lessons  of  July  26  and  September  13,  "The  Feast 
of  the  Tabernacles"  and  "Before  the  Feast  of  the  Passover";  for 
Course  12,  lesson  of  June  7,  "Gentiles  Given  the  Right  Hand  of  Fel- 
lowship"; for  Course  14,  lesson  of  July  5,  "Jesus  Teaches  the 
Pharisees";  and  of  general  interest.) 

*Dr.  Louis  C.  Zucker  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith.  He  is 
professor  emeritus  of  English  at  the  University  of  Utah,  where  he 
taught*  from  1928  to  1963.  One  of  his  courses  was  a  literature  course 
on  the  Old  Testament.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-    Dr.  Zucker  and  his  wife,  Ethel,  are  parents  of  a  son. 


and  synagogues  were  let  alone.  They  were  the  build- 
ers of  the  synagogue,  the  prayer  book,  and  the  com- 
plementary Torah.  When  Temple  and  statehood 
were  destroyed  in  A.D.  70,  the  Pharisees  alone,  the 
party  of  the  center,  had  a  Judaism  capable  of  vital 
life  for  2000  years  and  more. 

Background  of  "The  Talmud" 

The  Tannaim  (or  teachers)  codified  their  ampli- 
fications of  the  Torah,  the  Oral  Law,  as  the  Mishnah 
(A.D.  200);  and  discussion  of  this  code  by  the  Am- 
oraim  (or  Expounders)  in  Babylonia  and  Palestine 
resulted  in  the  two  Talmuds,  of  which  the  Babylon- 
ian is  the  preeminent  one  (about  A.D.  500). 

For  19  centuries  this  Talmud  has  been  studied 
and  followed  as  all  but  equal  in  authority  with  the 
Torah  of  Moses.  It  is  a  gpld  mine  of  parable  and 
legend  (Haggadah)  and  the  fountainhead  of  Jewish 
mysticism.  But  chiefly  it  is  Halachah,  or  the  Way, 
the  Law.  During  the  latter  Middle  Ages,  scholars 
rearranged  the  Talmud  in  various  ways.  From  these 
erudite  labors  there  came  in  1567,  for  use  in  the 
homes,  a  simplified,  practical  code  known  as  "The 
Prepared  Table"  (Shulchan  Aruch).  It  quickly  be- 
came the  worldwide,  everyday  halachic  authority. 
For  the  ultra- Orthodox  it  is  still  the  Law. 

There  are  degrees  of  orthodoxy,  of  loyalty  to 
Pharisaic  or  Talmudic  Judaism,  of  course.  My  home 
was  not  ultra- Orthodox. 

Intellectuality  Is  Stressed 

Torah,  Jewish  learning,  being  the  most  precious 
merchandise,  one  could  not  begin  to  acquire  it  too 
early.  (Also,  my  parents  set  the  highest  value  on 
intellectual  distinction;  a  Pharisaic  quirk.)  So  I  had 
home  tutoring  very  early.  Then  Talmud  Torah 
(graded  religious  school).  How  well  I  remember 
Akiba  Perlman,  my  learned  and  eloquent  teacher 
from  Lithuania,  then  still  world  renowned  for  Tal- 
mudic learning.  For  about  eight  years  I  attended 
this  school,  for  12  to  15  hours  a  week  the  year  round. 
At  13,  I  was  Bar  Mitsvah,  in  the  simple,  old  way, 
and  came  a  stride  closer  to  adulthood  in  importance 
and  responsibility. 

We  translated  the  Hebrew  Bible,  heard  much  in- 
spiring haggadah,  and  learned  some  Shulchan  Aruch 
and  Talmud.  (Bible  was  for  boys;  Talmud  for  men.) 
We  were  getting  some  comprehension  of  the  inter- 
relations of  God,  the  Torah,  and  Israel.  But  there 
was  no  formal  theology;  we  breathed  in  our  beliefs. 
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We  were  strict  monotheists  almost  from  birth;  and, 
when  we  became  aware  of  Job's  questions  in  early 
adolescence,  nobody  thought  it  important  to  resolve 
them.  This  is  the  empirical  Pharisaic  way,  which 
yet  inclines  us  to  certainty  of  God's  justice,  love,  and 
mercy.  He  is  a  responsible  God,  not  a  "God  of 
wrath." 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  doing  God's  will:  observ- 
ance of  law  at  home  and  synagogue,  and  proper  be- 
havior. We  knew  that,  fundamentally,  the  "notes" 
of  Jewish  loyalty  are,  as  they  were  for  the  Pietists, 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  circumcision  of  male  in- 
fants, strict  avoidance  of  nonkosher  food,  and  the 
study  and  practice  of  Torah. 

Charity  and  Chastity  Important 

We  heard  constantly  about  mitsvah — a  specific 
moral  obligation,  resting  on  a  divine  commandment, 
to  fulfill  and  to  help  others  fulfill  God's  will. 

The  remarkable  variety  of  forms  of  tsedakah 
(righteousness,  charity),  designed  to  help  others 
have  a  full,  good  human  life,  were  types  of  mitsvah. 
My  folks  paid  weekly  and  monthly  dues  to  various 
societies  and  institutions.  Orphans,  the  aged,  and 
dowerless,  should-be  brides  were  special  concerns. 
Had  not  the  greatly  beloved,  very  influential  sage  of 
the  Mishnah,  Hillel,  declared,  "If  I  am  for  myself 
alone,  what  am  I?  And  if  not  now,  when?"  Com- 
passion for  animals,  as  a  deed,  was  a  mitsvah.  So, 
also,  was  providing  free  tuition  for  poor  children. 

My  folks  were  puritanical  about  dignity  and  mod- 
esty: we  were  not  to  leave  the  house  with  head  un- 
covered, nor  were  we  to  eat  on  the  street.  Obscene 
jokes  were  not  countenanced.  Observance  of  chas- 
tity was  exceedingly  important.  To  the  Talmud, 
the  three  absolutely  prohibited  sins  are:  murder, 
unchastity,  idolatry.  Marriage  was  the  central  event 
in  human  life.  To  safeguard  chastity,  it  was  desired 
that  every  fit  adult  should  be  married,  and  early. 
When  a  child  was  born,  one  wish  to  the  parents  was, 
"May  you  escort  your  child  to  the  bridal  canopy!" 
(May  you  see  this  child  married.)  Disrespect  for 
one's  parents  and  for  the  aged  was  considered 
shocking. 

We  yearned  for  the  Messianic  age,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  on  earth;  but  we  were  excited  by  Dr. 
Herzl's  political  Zionism.  I  was  expected  to  excel 
in  public  school  and  become  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scholar,  while  keeping  the  flame  of  Judaism. 

We  were  friendly  with  Christians  who  were 
friendly  with  us.  "The  righteous  of  the  Gentiles  will 
share  with  us  the  world  to  come,"  was  a  well-known 
principle  of  the  Talmud.  Deeper  still  went  Hillel' s 
five-second  summary  of  Judaism:  "Do  not  do  unto 
others  what  is  hateful  to  thyself.  This  is  the  whole 
of  the  Torah;  all  the  rest  is  commentary."  Jesus' 


choice  of  "the  two  greatest  commandments"  from 
Deuteronomy  6  and  Leviticus  19  was  basic  Phari- 
saism. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  were  even  more  con- 
scious of  tradition  (which  included  the  whole  array 
of  mitsvah)  than  of  God.  But  He  was  there,  be- 
hind it  all. 

"Write  Them  upon  the  Door  Posts  of  Thine  House" 

On  the  right  side  of  the  doorway  to  our  home 
was  a  permanent  mezuzah,  a  tiny  case  containing 
Deuteronomy  6:4-9  and  11: 13-21.  Only  kosher  food 
was  ever  permitted  in  the  house,  and  it  was  prepared 
and  served  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Shulchan 
Aruch.  If  there  was  any  question  about  this,  I  was 
sent  with  it  to  the  rabbi,  who  might  consult  his 
folios  of  halachah.  We  had  a  horror  of  mixing  dairy 
foods  and  meat  foods:  butter  was  never  on  the  table 
with  meat;  we  kept  two  distinctly  separate  sets  of 
utensils  and  dishes  (excepting  those  made  of  glass) . 
This  was  the  Oral  Law,  building  a  fence  around  the 
Written  Law:  "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk."  We  were  supposed  never  to  partake 
of  food  without  first  washing  our  hands  and  saying 
the  traditional  benedictions. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath 

In  general,  the  great  day  of  the  week  was  the 
Sabbath,  which  we  were  to  keep  holy,  and  which,  in 
the  worst  times,  renewed  our  personal  and  corpor- 
ate dignity  and  hope  every  seventh  day  of  the  world. 
When  we  came  home  from  school  on  Friday  after- 
noon, the  house  was  shining  clean  and  fragrant  from 
the  Sabbath  bread  and  cake  baking  in  the  oven  and 
the  Sabbath  foods  cooking.  It  was  a  mitsvah  to 
save  one's  best  clothes  and  the  most  luxurious  food 
one  could  afford  for  the  Sabbath.  Mother  had  worked 
hard;  we  scarcely  noticed  that,  and  she  did  not  com- 
plain. Was  it  not  a  glorious  mitsvah  for  her  to  pre- 
pare properly  for  the  Sabbath,  the  heavenly  queen? 
Dinner,  radiant  with  the  candles  Mother  had  lit  and 
blessed,  was  a  distinctive  ceremonial  from  beginning 
to  end,  as  was  every  dinner  marking  an  evening  begin- 
ning a  festival.  And  always  we  ate  only  after  we  had 
prayed  the  appropriate  liturgy  at  the  synagogue, 
preferably,  or  at  home. 

We  stayed  home  Friday  evenings.  However,  the 
Sabbath  was  an  opportunity  for  family  reunions.  On 
Sabbath  mornings,  we  were  at  the  synagogue  par- 
ticipating in  the  ancient  two-hour  service,  rich  in 
psalmody  and  redolent  of  refreshment,  culminating 
in  the  middle  in  the  reading  from  the  Scroll  (the 
Pentateuch),  which  was  taken  from  the  Ark,  and 
from  the  prophetic  literature  in  a  Bible.  I  loved  this 
climax,  or  core,  and,  no  less,  the  Aramaic  prayers 
for  the  scholars  and  their  families  and  disciples  in 
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Babylonia,  as  if  they  were  still  nourishing — although 
their  schools  had  been  closed  for  almost  a  thousand 
years. 

In  the  afternoon  I  might  return  to  the  synagogue, 
where  a  visiting  preacher  held  old  and  young  spell- 
bound and  deeply  moved  with  a  two -hour  discourse 
in  Yiddish  on  a  five-word  sentence  from  the  Talmud. 
In  the  evening  there  was  the  oriental-poetic  cere- 
monial of  Havdalah  (Separation),  of  reluctant  part- 
ing with  the  beloved  Sabbath.  Mother  did  not  sew 
nor  embroider  on  the  Sabbath;  I  did  not  go  near  a 
pencil.  This  was  the  Oral  Law  again,  safeguarding 
the  commandment  to  do  no  work  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  the  synagogue  service,  the  rabbi  has  no  su- 
perior role,  although  he  holds  a  seat  of  honor;  he 
does  not  read  from  the  Scroll;  or  does  he  preach,  if 
he  does  not  care  to.  The  rabbi,  in  Talmudic  Juda- 
ism, is  the  authority  on  the  Law,  principally.  His 
ordination  is  simply  the  conferment  of  a  doctorate. 
There  is  no  hierarchy  in  Judaism.  The  rabbis  of 
a  country  form  a  voluntary  union.  The  great  rabbis 
of  a  generation  are  those  who  are  acknowledged  by 
their  colleagues  to  be  outstanding.  Every  rabbi 
should  exemplify  the  best,  of  course.  But  any  Jew 
over  13  years  old  could  lead  in  the  worship. 

The  Jewish  Holidays 

The  life  of  mitsvah  and  discipline  was  one  of 
drama  and  poetry.  We  lived  from  one  Sabbath  to 
the  next,  from  one  holiday  to  the  next,  from  one 
New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement  to  the  next.  Phari- 
saic Judaism  had  perfected  every  one  of  these  occa- 
sions as  a  distinctive  work  of  art.  The  great  home 
ceremonial  of  the  year  was  the  Passover  Seder 
(Order,  Design),  in  April,  celebrating  the  libera- 
tion from  Egyptian  bondage.  First,  the  house  had 
to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  leaven,  and  all  the  year- 
round  cookware  and  tableware  had  to  be  put  out  of 
reach,  and  replaced  with  the  ware  reserved  only  for 
use  during  the  eight  days  of  Passover.  The  defensive 
logic  of  the  Oral  Law  once  more.  Now,  too,  the 
house  was  scrubbed  and  polished  brighter  than  at 
any  other  time,  if  that  were  possible.  Certainly,  this 
was  a  huge  amount  of  work,  not  counting  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  symbolic  foods  for  the  Seder  ceremonial. 
But  we  all  joined  in;  it  was  like  getting  ready  for  a 
picnic.  Families  were  reunited,  as  on  our  American 
Thanksgiving.  The  leisurely,  marvelous,  old  world 
liturgy — integrating  past,  present,  and  future;  mak- 
ing dispersed  Jewry  one  in  memory  and  hope — and 
the  symphony  of  palatables  conspired  to  make  the 
two  Seder  nights  the  brightest  and  most  soul-satisfy- 
ing of  the  year. 


Almost  all  of  our  holidays  are  linked  to 
historical  events;  and  so  they  are  associated  with 
men  and  women.  So  also  are  our  Great  Books.  In 
the  Christian  sense,  we  have  no  saints;  and  our  hero 
who  communed  most  intimately  with  God  was 
Moses,  who  was,  however,  in  no  sense  divine.  Some 
other  greats  to  our  Pharisaic  minds  were:  David, 
Elijah,  Isaiah,  Esther  and  Judith,  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  Judah  the  Maccabee,  the  Tannaim  Hillel, 
Jochanaan  ben  Zakkai,  Akiba,  and  later  giants  of 
Torah,  like  Maimonides. 

I  must  linger  for  a  moment  over  those  two  sub- 
lime works  of  art  of  Pharisaic  Judaism:  Rosh  Has- 
hanah  (the  New  Year,  two  days)  and  Yom  Kippur 
(the  Day  of  Atonement).  They  are  our  two  most 
personal,  inward  holidays. 

On  these  days  the  synagogues  were  crowded; 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  male  and  female, 
they  came.  Already,  the  day  before  the  New  Year, 
the  air  in  the  Jewish  quarter  was  vibrant  with  dread 
and  hope  for  the  new  year.  Would  the  Lord  grant 
me  and  mine,  as  well  as  all  Israel,  a  good  new  year: 
of  health,  prosperity,  dignity,  and  peace?  That  was 
the  time  of  almost  daily  pogroms  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  then  of  the  singular  miseries  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation concentrated  on  the  eastern  battleground  of 
World  War  I.  (This  connection  explains  why  the 
liturgies  for  these  holidays  are  so  deeply  involved  in 
history.) 

This  mood  enfolding  the  New  Year  became  more 
poignant  as  the  Days  of  Awe  or  Penitence  swelled 
towards  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  sublime  litur- 
gies for  these  High  Holy  Days,  rich  in  exaltation  of 
Divine  Sovereignty  and  in  appeal  to  Divine  mercy 
for  forgiveness  and  for  a  good  year,  the  awe-inspiring 
ceremonial  performed  by  the  solid  mass  of  men 
clothed  in  their  voluminous  prayer  shawls,  with,  here 
and  there,  on  Yom  Kippur,  an  old  man  dressed  in 
his  shroud,  and  the  perfect  traditional  melodies  for 
the  numerous  peaks  combined  to  make  an  incompar- 
able spiritual  experience. 

The  "Good  Life"  of  the  Present 

I  hope  I  have  made  three  things  clear.  Although 
Pharisaic  Judaism  dreams  a  little  of  paradise,  its 
overwhelming  concern  is  the  good  life  and  holy  in 
this  present  world.  Do  the  many  minute  prescrip- 
tions of  Pharisaic  Judaism  Constitute  a  burden?  No; 
even  by  my  hardworking  mother,  the  "yoke  0f  the 
Law"  was  worn  as  a  privilege.  On  account  of  it  we 
were  the  chosen  people.  And  thirdly,  how  much 
larger  Pharisaic  Judaism  is  than  the  Bible! 

Library  File  Reference:  Judaism. 
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Christ  Healing  the  Blind 
Men  of  Jericho 


by  F.  Donald  Isbell 
THE  STORY 

Jericho.  A  week  and  perhaps  one  day  before  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Here  we  see  the  Lord  and  other  persons  —  most  of  whom  are  probably 
apostles.  They  stand  in  a  street  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  city.  There  is  a  multitude 
of  people  not  seen.  Jesus,  by  the  power  and  authority  of  his  priesthood,  performs 
an  act  of  compassion  on  two  blind  men  who  are  almost  on  their  knees.  Their  des- 
perate, supplicating  gestures  and  silent  faces  reveal  their  quickened  faith.  The  blind 
men  will,  in  a  moment,  see  the  morning  light  from  the  east  and  know  for  them- 
selves that  day  is  day.  Their  eyes  will  be  opened,  and  they  will  see  the  face  of  Jesus. 
They  will  see  the  multitude  not  within  our  view,  and  they  will  look  upon  the  old, 
legendary  city  of  Jericho  where  they  have  lived  by  begging  as  they  have  sat  near  the 
highway.  They  will  joyfully  follow  the  Lord  as  he  leaves  Jericho  and  continues  on 
toward  Jerusalem. 

Had  the  blind  men  heard  of  Jesus  before?  Of  his  marvelous  works?  Twice  they 
begged  him  for  mercy.  They  said  to  him,  ".  .  .  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son 
of  David."  (Matthew  20:30.) 

These  blind  men  are  not  the  first  to  be  healed  by  Jesus.  Neither  are  they  the 
first  to  address  him  as  "the  son  of  David." 

Early  in  Jesus'  ministry,  two  blind  men  in  Capernaum  —  a  city  to  the  north,  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  —  addressed  him  in  the  same  manner.  With  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion, he  gave  them  their  sight.  Again,  in  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  the 
land  of  Phoenicia,  a  woman  called  to  him,  ".  .  .  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David.  .  .  ." 
Her  daughter  was  possessed  with  a  devil  whom  Jesus  cast  out.  These  things  and 
many  more  he  did  because  of  the  faith  of  those  who  called  upon  his  power  and 
because  he  felt  compassion  toward  those  souls  in  their  suffering.  (See  Matthew 
9:27;  15:22.) 

As  Jesus  now  travels  to  Jerusalem  where  he  will  finish  his  work  as  a  mortal 
among  mortals,  he  is  already  famous  throughout  the  land  of  Palestine.  He  has 
healed  folk  having  the  most  dreaded  diseases.  He  has  "made  whole"  persons  of 
hopeless  physical  incapacities.  He  has  cast  out  legions  of  devils  from  their  stolen 
habitations,  the  bodies  of  living  human  beings. 

In  the  temple,  Jesus  will  ask  the  Pharisees:  ".  .  .  What  think  ye  of  Christ? 
whose  son  is  he?" 

They  will  answer,  ".  .  .  The  Son  of  David"  —  a  truth  which  they  narrowly, 
at  best,  understand.  Jesus  will  nevertheless  spin  them  into  such  a  confusion1  that 
they  will  never  ask  him  another  question.  (See  Matthew  22:41,  42,  46.) 

Approximately  a  thousand  and  fifty  years2  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
psalmist  had  written:  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth  unto  David;  he  will  not  turn 
from  it;  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne."  (Psalms  132:11.) 

Then,  just  before  Jesus'  birth,  an  angel  sent  from  God  appeared  to  Mary. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not,  Mary:  for  thou  hast  found 
favor  with  God. 

And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son, 
and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus. 

He  shall  be  great  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David.  (Luke  1:30-32.) 

Even  the  Pharisees,  with  their  corrupt  doctrines  and  beliefs,  know  that  he  who 
comes  as  the  Messiah  must  be  the  son  of  David  —  that  is,  a  blood  descendant  of 
David.3  It  would  seem  that  all  Israel  knows  that.  (See  Psalms  110.)  But  to  say  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  Christ,  the  Messiah,  demands  more  than  corrupt  thinking. 


(For  Course  14,  lesson  of  July  19,  "Teachings  and  Miracles  near  Jerusalem.") 

1  James  E.  Talmage,  lesus  the  Christ,  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1957;  pages  551,  552. 

2  Thomas  L.  Yates,  Chronological  Chart  of  the  Bible,  copyright  1953. 

3  James  E.  Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  page  552. 
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From  a  Painting  by 
Nicolas   Poussin 


CHRIST  HEALING  THE  E 


Reproduced   tot   The   Instructor 

by  Wheelwright  lithographing  Co. 


ILIND  MEN  OF  JERICHO 


Christ  Healing  the  Blind 
Men  of  Jericho 


The  blind  men  of  Jericho  have  understood  the  knowledge  of  nearly  all  Israel 
that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  the  son  of  David.  In  the  meantime,  they  have  undoubtedly 
heard  of  the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  have  been  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  They  have  believed.  They  have  kept  in  their  hearts  the  burning  light 
of  truth  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  that  he  walks  among  men  in  the  land  of 
Palestine,  that  he  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  Jesus  the  Christ. 

They  have  thought,  "If  only  one  day  he  would  come  to  Jericho " 

And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  way  side,  when  they  heard 
that  Jesus  passed  by,  cried  out,  saying,  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou 
Son  of  David. 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should  hold  their 
peace:  but  they  cried  the  more,  saying,  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou 
Son  of  David. 

And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  called  them,  and  said,  What  will  ye  that 
I  shall  do  unto  you? 

They  say  unto  him,  Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened. 

So  Jesus  had  compassion  on  them,  and  touched  their  eyes:  and  im.' 
mediately  their  eyes  received  sight,  and  they  followed  him.  (Matthew 
20:30-34.) 

THE   PICTURE 

Immediately  obvious  to  our  view  in  this  reproduction  is  the  red  glow  in  nearly 
all  the  foreground.  The  natural  gestures  of  the  blind  men,  and  the  gesture  of  Christ 
extending  his  arm  in  power  and  compassion,  are  also  noticeable.  One  is  held  in 
awe  as  he  gazes  on  the  magnificent  background,  broad  and  ascending  upward.  One 
is  enchanted  as  he  looks  into  the  distance  at  the  left.  Concerning  these  aspects  of 
the  picture,  learned  scholars  have  written. 

Said  a  1937  comentator:  "The  influence  of  antiquity  guided  his  [Poussin's] 
genius,  and  that  of  nature  played  its  part.  Nobody  has  understood  better  than  he  the 
massive  construction  of  Italian  skies  —  none  has  surpassed  him  in  treatment  of 
winding  distances,  or  of  leafy  banks."  1 

Joseph  Pijoan,  an  art  historian,  stated  about  ten  years  earlier:  "The  truth  is 
that  in  spite  of  his  life  spent  in  cities,  he  had  visions  of  rare  beauty."  2 

Says  another  commentary:  "The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Poussin  is  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  classic  art."  3 

The  faces  of  all  the  characters  except  those  of  Christ  and  the  woman  with 
the  babe,  and  the  ground  and  some  background,  are  glowing  red.  ".  .  .  His  color, 
especially  in  his  latter  works,  is  the  point  on  which  he  is  most  open  to  reproach.  It 
is  generally  heavy  in  tone,  and  the  flesh  tints  are  frequently  .  .  .  hot  .  .  .  [believed 
due  to]  his  practice  of  painting  upon  a  red  ground."  4 

Nicolas  Poussin  died  nearly  300  years  ago.  He  painted  Christ  Healing  the  Blind 
Men  of  Jericho  in  1650  —  one  year  after  his  self-portrait,  and  five  years  before  his 
death. 

Perhaps  a  fit  conclusion  here  is  the  following  observation  of  Denio  on  Poussin, 
the  man:  ".  .  .  In  the  history  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  we  would  emphasize  his  indus- 
trious, simple,  and  contented  manner  of  life,  as  well  as  his  pure,  loving,  and  upright 
relations  as  husband  and  friend.  The  man  is  greater  than  the  artist;  he  commands 
our  respect  and  admiration."  5 


1  Harper's  Encyclopedia  of  Art;  Volume  II,  1937  edition,  Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Gaiden  City,  N.Y.; 
page  284. 

2  Joseph  Pijoan,  An  Outline  History  of  Art;  Volume  III,  1928  edition,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  and  London; 
page  373. 

3  Bryan's  Dictionary   of  Painters  and   Engravers,   Volume  IV;   G.   Bell   and  Sons,   Ltd.,   London,   England,    1920; 
page  151. 

4  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  Volume  IV;  pages  151-154. 

5  Elizabeth  H.  Denio,  Nicolas  Poussin:  His  Life  and  Work;  Low  of  London,  1899  edition;  pages  177,  220. 
LIBRARY  FILE   REFERENCE:  Jesus  Christ  — Miracles. 
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IS  A  MARK  OF  GREATNESS 


A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


* 


It  was  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  that  Jesus 
went  that  night  after  having  supper  with  His  very 
special  and  devoted  friends,  His  twelve  apostles.  He 
knew  what  lay  ahead,  what  He  would  have  to  suffer; 
and  He  felt  that  He  could  not  do  it  without  His 
Father's  help. 

Judas,  one  of  the  Twelve,  had  already  gone  to 
find  Jesus'  enemies.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  time. 
In  that  brief  period  He  would  have  time  to  pray; 
and  this  He  would  have  to  do,  for  He  needed  God's 
help  and  blessing.  He  needed  strength  and  courage. 
He  needed  to  be  calm  and  very  wise.  He  especially 
needed  to  feel  the  love  of  His  Father.  All  this  God 
would  give  Him,  Jesus  knew,  if  He  would  ask  for 
it  in  prayer. 

As  He  knelt  before  God,  with  all  the  love  and 
faith  He  possessed,  He  prayed  earnestly  and  with 
great  fervor,  ".  .  .  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt."  (Matthew  26:39.) 

After  Pilate  had  given  permission  for  Jesus  to 
be  crucified,  Jesus  was  led  away  to  "the  place  called 
Calvary"  where  He  was  nailed  to  the  cross.  Then, 
being  truly  great,  Jesus  prayed  again.  This  time 
He  was  thinking  of  others  as  He  said  to  His  Father, 
".  .  .  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.  .  .  ."  (Luke  23:34.)  Only  one  as  good  and 
as  great  as  Jesus  would  have  wanted  to  forgive  those 
who  were  so  cruel  and  unkind  to  Him.  [End  of 
Scene  I.] 

The  question  that  was  all-important  to  Joseph 
Smith  at  14  years  of  age  was  which  church  he  should 
join.  They  could  not  all  be  right,  he  was  sure,  so  he 
decided  to  find  out  just  which  one  was  right.  He 
would  ask  God.  God  would  know.  Joseph  tells  us 
that: 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  beautiful,  clear  day, 
early  in  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  made  such 
an  attempt,  for  amidst  all  my  anxieties  I  had  never 
as  yet  made  the  attempt  to  pray  vocally. 

After  I  had  retired  to  the  place  where  I  had 
previously  designed  to  go,  having  looked  around  me, 


(For  Course  2.  lessons  of  July  19  and  26,  "There  Are  Many 
Times  When  We  Pray"  and  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Answers  Our 
Prayers";  for  Course  8,  lesson  of  July  12,  "The  Eighth  and  Tenth 
Commandments"  and  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  August  16,  "Two 
Parables  on  Prayer.") 


and  finding  myself  alone,  I  kneeled  down  and  began 
to  offer  up  the  desire  of  my  heart  to  God.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  /  saw  two  Personages,  whose  brightness  and 
glory  defy  all  description,  standing  above  me  in  the 
air.  One  of  them  spake  unto  me,  calling  me  by  name 
and  said,  pointing  to  the  other — "This  is  my  beloved 
Son.  Hear  Him!"  (Joseph  Smith  2:14-17.) 

Joseph  followed  the  counsel  and  advice  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  As  a  result,  he  was  honored  with 
visits  from  other  heavenly  beings;  and  he  became 
a  great  prophet  and  leader  of  God's  people  in  this 
dispensation.      [End  of  Scene  II.] 

Elder  Howard  W.  Hunter,  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve,  tells  us:  "I  remember  on  one  occasion  when 
President  George  Albert  Smith  was  visiting  the  Wel- 
fare Ranch  in  Southern  California,  Eddie,  the  son 
of  the  ranch  superintendent,  took  a  tray  of  food 
over  to  the  guest  cottage  for  the  President.  After 
coming  out  of  the  cottage,  Eddie  sat  down  on  the 
step.  He  then  heard  the  President,  who  was  all 
alone,  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  the  food  and  express 
his  appreciation  for  it  and  for  those  who  had  sent  it. 
This  made  a  great  impression  on  Eddie,  and  it  does 
to  all  of  us,  to  think  that  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord 
talks  with  God  about  little  things,  as  well  as  the 
great  problems  of  the  kingdom."1  [End  of  Scene  III.] 

President  Brigham  Young  is  considered  a  great 
and  remarkable  man.  So  important  was  prayer  to 
him  that  he  held  family  prayers  each  day  for  all 
members  of  his  family.  President  Heber  J.  Grant, 
as  a  young  boy,  used  to  go  with  the  Young  children 
as  they  gathered  in  the  Lion  House  for  this  purpose. 

Each  night,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  ".  .  .  Presi- 
dent Young  would  come  from  his  office  into  the  Lion 
House.  He  would  take  out  the  large  bell,  called  the 
prayer  bell,  go  to  the  door  in  the  hall  and  ring  the 
bell  three  times.  The  bell  could  be  heard  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  When  it  sounded,  the  family 
would  begin  to  gather.  Each  mother  had  a  special 
place  in  the  parlor  where  her  children  would  gather 
around  her.  President  Young  would  look  around  and 
ask  about  the  children,  and  if  any  were  absent,  he 
inquired  as  to  where  they  were." 

President  Grant  later  reported  that  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  Prophet  Brigham  Young.  He  said: 


1"Pray  Always,"  by  Howard  W.  Hunter;   a  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity  Extension   Services  Publication,    Oct.    15,    1963;    page   6. 
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J  knelt  down  time  and  time  again  in  his  home  in 
the  Lion  House  at  family  prayers — as  a  child  and  as 
a  young  man.  I  bear  witness  that  as  a  child,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  because  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Lord  given  to  Brigham  Young  while  he  was 
supplicating  God  for  guidance,  I  have  lifted  my  head, 
turned  and  looked  at  the  place  where  Brigham  Young 
was  praying  to  see  if  the  Lord  was  not  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  talked  to  the  Lord  as  one  man 
talked  to  another.  I  can  bear  witness  of  his  kindness, 
of  his  love  to  me  as  an  individual,  of  his  love  of  God 
and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  him 
as  he  stood  .  .  .  [in  the  Tabernacle],  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  in  the  audience  and  listening 
to  his  inspired  words.2    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

More  recently  we  have  been  privileged  to  know 
greatness  in  the  person  of  the  late  Elder  Matthew 
Cowley,  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  He,  too,  be- 
lieved in  and  engaged  in  frequent  prayer.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  faith,  and  God  honored  him  with  the 
gift  of  healing. 

One  day  Elder  Cowley  was  called  to  the  Salt 
Lake  County  Hospital  to  administer  to  a  boy  who 
doctors  said  could  not  live.  But  as  Elder  Cowley 
placed  his  hands  upon  the  boy,  he  knew  that  he 
would  live  and  blessed  him  accordingly.  Some  weeks 
later  he  returned  again  to  check  on  the  boy.  He 
found  him  walking  around.  He  had  been  made  well 
through  prayer  and  the  gift  of  healing. 

After  relating  many  other  instances  in  which, 
after  prayer,  the  power  of  God  was  made  manifest, 
Elder  Cowley  gives  this  testimony  and  prayer: 

I  know  that  God  lives.  I  know  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  I  know  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet 
of  God.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  miracle  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  that  miracle  is  this  Church  which 
has  grown  to  its  present  greatness  in  the  earth.  May 
you  all  have  an  inward  witness  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  prophet;  that  God  used  him  to  bring  about  his 


2"They  Met  in  the  President's  Sleigh,"  by  Lucy  Grant  Cannon; 
The  Instructor,  September,  1959;  page  297. 


purposes  in  this  Dispensation  of  the  Fullness  of 
Times.  May  we  always  be  loyal,  devoted,  and  simple 
in  our  faith,  I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.3  [End  of  Scene  V.] 

3"MiracIes,"  by  Matthew   Cowley;    a  Brigham  Young  University 
Extension  Services  Publication,  Feb.  18,  1953;  page  1. 
Library  File  Reference:  Prayer. 

How  To  Present  the  Flcmnelboard  Story: 

Characters   and   Props   Needed    for  This   Presentation: 

Jesus  praying  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  (Use  flannel- 
graph  NT55  from  The  Instructor,  May,  1963.) 

Joseph  Smith,  age  14,  as  he  knelt  in  prayer  in  the  Sacred 
Grove.     (ML27.) 

President  George  Albert  Smith  as  he  thanks  God  for  the 
food  of  which  he  is  about  to  partake.  (ML28.) 

President  Brigham  Young  praying  with  his  family.  (ML29.) 
Heber  J.  Grant,  as  a  young  boy,  participating  with  the 
Young  family  in  this  prayer.    (ML30.) 

Elder  Matthew  Cowley  talking  with  the  young  boy  who 
has  been  healed  as  a  result  of  administration  and 
prayer.    (ML31.) 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  The  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Action:  Jesus  is  kneeling  in  prayer.  (Teachers  wishing 
to  add  a  crucifixion  scene  may  utilize  The  Instruc- 
tor, October,  1960,  center  spread;  or  April,  1962, 
front  cover;  or  other  suitable  crucifixion  picture.) 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  The  Sacred  Grove. 

Action:  Joseph  Smith  kneeling  in  prayer. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:     Interior  scene  in  the  guest  cottage  on  the 

Church  Welfare  Ranch  in  Southern  California. 
Action:  President  George  Albert  Smith  is  seen  seated 

at  a  table.    His  dinner  is  before  him.   He  bows  his 

head  and  thanks  God  for  this  food  and  for  those 

who  have  provided  it. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Large  room  in  Lion  House. 
Action:      President    Brigham    Young    and   his    family 
kneeling  in  family  prayer.  The  boy  Heber  J.  Grant 
participates  with  them. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  A  corridor  in  a  hospital. 
Action:  Elder  Cowley  is  seen  talking  with  a  little  boy 
who  had  just  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier  been  healed 
through   the  power  of  prayer. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Preparing  Children 
For  Sunday  School 

by  Glen  L.  Rudd* 

This  morning  while  I  was  shaving,  our  little 
4-year-old  daughter,  Glenda,  came  into  the  room 
and  opened  a  drawer  which  contains  some  of  her 
clothing.  She  was  selecting  the  clothes  to  wear  for 
play. 

I  noticed  some  nice,  white  ankle  socks  there 
and  asked,  "Oh,  Glenda,  where  did  you  get  those 
new  socks?" 

"Mommy  bought  them  for  me."  she  answered. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  put  those  on?  They're 
very  pretty." 

"Oh,  no,  Daddy!"  she  explained.  "I  can't  wear 
those  to  play  in.  They're  for  Sunday  School." 

"Why  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"Because  I  have  to  keep  my  best  things  for  Sun- 
day School." 

I  then  took  time  to  have  her  tell  me  about 
Sunday  School.  She  told  me  that  all  of  her  little 
friends  wear  their  best  clothes,  too. 

I  asked  her  how  she  and  her  little  friends  acted 
there,  and  she  told  me  that  sometimes  they  were  a 
little  noisy  and  talked  when  they  should  not  and 
that  the  teacher  had  to  ask  them  to  be  quiet.  She 

(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  August  2,  "I  Help  Get  Myself  Ready  for 
Sunday  School";  and  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  August  23,  "Sunday  Is 
the  Sabbath  Day,"  and  for  all  Junior  Sunday  School  teachers.) 

*  Brother  Glen  L.  Rudd  and  Sister  Marva  Sperry  Rudd  are  parents 
of  seven  children.  Their  two  oldest  sons  are  presently  serving  on 
missions;  the  oldest  is  in  the  New  Zealand  South  Mission  and  the 
second  is  in  the  North  British  Mission.  Brother  Rudd,  who  is  also 
coordinator  of  the  Pioneer  Region  in  charge  of  Welfare  Square  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  had  24  consecutive  years-  service  with  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood. 


Glenda  explains  why  she  keeps  her  white  anklets  for  Sunday. 


did  say,  however,  that  she  liked  Sunday  School  very 
much  and  that  she  liked  her  teacher. 

I  discovered  that  the  children  in  Sunday  School 
sing  many  songs  and  that  most  of  the  songs  are 
about  Jesus.  She  sang  one  of  them  for  me  and  told 
me  some  of  the  things  her  teacher  had  taught  her. 

Then  I  explained  to  little  Glenda  what  a  thrill  it 
would  be  to  go  to  the  home  of  some  great  man  like 
President  David  O.  McKay.  It  would  be  a  very 
special  occasion,  and  we  would  dress  in  our  nicest 
clothes  and  try  to  be  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible. 

I  asked  her,  "How  do  you  suppose  we  would  be- 
have there?" 

She  answered,  "I  guess  we  wouldn't  run  around 
and  make  a  lot  of  noise,  would  we?" 

"I  don't  think  we  would,"  I  explained.  "We 
would  want  to  be  very  polite  and  not  make  a  noise." 

"Now  tell  me  something  else,  Glenda,"  I  ques- 
tioned. "Where  do  we  go  to  Sunday  School?  Whose 
house  is  it?" 

"We  go  over  to  church,"  she  said. 

This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  whose 
church  it  is  and  to  tell  her  that  the  meetings  are 
actually  held  in  the  house  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

"When  we  go  to  Sunday  School,"  I  said,  "we 
are  visiting  our  Heavenly  Father's  house.  It  is  as 
important  and  wonderful  and  as  special  as  visiting 
any  place  in  the  world.  Jesus  would  want  us  to 
look  our  best  and  act  our  best  when  we  visit  there." 

Glenda  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in  her 
best  clothes  and  trying  to  act  as  she  should  in  Sun- 
day School.  I  felt  now  that  she  understood  a  little 
better  the  reason  for  doing  so,  and  I  was  pleased 
that  I  had  taken  a  few  minutes  from  a  busy  day  to 
help  her  develop  this  understanding. 

Opportunities  for  such  discussions  present  them- 
selves when  least  expected,  but  usually  these  are 
the  times  when  little  minds  are  most  receptive. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  away  attending  stake  con- 
ferences almost  every  weekend,  I  rarely  see  the  chil- 
dren on  Sunday.  However,  there  are  opportunities 
during  the  week  when  I  talk  with  Charley,  age  7, 
and  Susy,  age  9,  as  well  as  Glenda.  I  find  that  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  their  Sunday  School  pro- 
grams as  I  am  with  those  of  the  older  children,  and 
these  conversations  help  me  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  the  little  ones  are  doing. 

This  little  father-daughter  conversation  that  oc- 
curred this  morning,  as  well  as  some  of  those  I  have 
had  with  the  other  children,  has  helped  me  to  realize 
that  parents  can  and  should  do  a  great  deal  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  their  children  before  they  are  sent, 
or  better  still,  taken  to  Sunday  School. 


idm 


Library  File  Reference:  Sabbath  Day. 
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Superintendents 


As  With  the  Priest  — 
So  With  the  People 


Children  are  imitators.  They  do 
what  they  see  their  elders  do. 
Should  children  be  in  their  places 
and  quiet  when  the  devotional 
music  begins?  Then  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  Sunday  School 
should  be  in  their  places,  after  at- 
tending prayer  meeting,  when  the 
devotional  music  begins.  Should 
children  maintain  silence  after  en- 
tering the  chapel?  Then  officers 
and  teachers  similarly  should  re- 
main silent  after  entering  the 
chapel. 

A  small  boy,  son  of  a  new  super- 
intendent who  happened  to  be  con- 
ferring with  one  of  his  assistants 
concerning  unarranged  details  at 
the  same  time  the  boy  was  being 
disciplined  by  his  mother  for  whis- 
pering to  his  companions,  remon- 
strated with,  "But  Daddy  is 
whispering  to  that  man  on  the 
stand."  An  adequately  prepared 
superintendency  finds  it  unneces- 
sary to  talk  with  anyone  after 
entering  the  chapel.    A  smile  of 


greeting  and  fellowship  by  the 
superintendent  can  welcome  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  School  quite  as 
effectively  as  the  spoken  word.  A 
slight  nod  to  the  organist,  and  the 
opening  music  begins.  The  choris- 
ter, baton  in  hand,  stands  ready 
to  signal  the  audience  to  start  to 
sing  at  the  proper  moment.  It  is 
not  only  possible  but  desirable  to 
conduct  the  entire  Sunday  School 
without  a  single  spoken  word  of  di- 
rection. What  a  joy  such  a  Sunday 
School  can  be! 

Contrast  this  with  many  Sunday 
Schools  —  officers  and  teachers 
arriving  too  late  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  music;  superintendent 
not  sure  of  persons  to  offer  prayer, 
lead  the  sacrament  gem,  or  give 
2  y%  -minute  talks,  and  having  a 
hurried  conversation  with  assist- 
ants or  members  to  make  belated 
arrangements  (unconscious  of  the 
devotional  music  and  often  talking 
above  it);  children  following  the 
example  being  set  by  those  on  the 


stand  and  enjoying  a  noisy  ex- 
change of  greetings;  a  member  of 
the  bishopric  having  to  ask  for 
order;  the  superintendent  almost 
shouting  a  call  for  order;  the 
chorister  calling  directions  to  an 
unheeding  congregation  —  bedlam, 
and  in  the  house  of  the  Lord! 

It  is  human  nature  to  follow  the 
leader.  Unconsciously  we  all  tend 
to  do  it.  "...  As  with  the  people, 
so  with  the  priest.  .  .  ."  (Isaiah 
24:2.)  And  as  with  the  priest,  so 
with  the  people.  It  is  one  vicious 
round,  and  Satan  gloats  when  the 
Lord  is  displeased. 

As  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  let  us  repent  of  our  tardi- 
ness and  slothfulness  by  advanced 
preparation,  and  by  coming  to 
Sunday  School  on  time.  We  shall 
be  examples  and  possessors  of  that 
silent,  reverential  emotion  that  will 
beget  and  maintain  reverence 
throughout  the  service. 

— General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Should  Testimonies  Be  Given  in  Worship  Service? 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  have  children  give  their  testi- 
monies in  the  worship  service  of  Junior  Sunday 
School?  — Whittier  Stake. 

A.  Any  testimonies  that  are  given  either  in  Junior 
or  Senior  Sunday  School  should  be  given  as  part  of 
the  class  period  in  connection  with  the  lesson.  There 
should  be  no  testimony  meetings  in  the  worship 
service  of  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  Sunday  School. 

Should  Teen-agers  Be  Called  as  Teachers? 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  for  teen-agers  to  teach  a 
Sunday  School  class?  — Santa  Ana  Stake. 


A.  It  is  preferable  for  teachers  to  have  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  the  Gospel  Message 
course.  Some  pupils  18  years  of  age  will  have  done 
this  and  can  be  eligible  as  Sunday  School  teachers. 

May  Teen-agers  Attend  Genealogy  Class? 

Q.  May  teen-agers  attend  Sunday  School  Genea- 
logical class?  — Santa  Ana  Stake. 

A.   Yes,  if  they  have  completed  two  years  of  the 
Gospel  Message  class.      It  is  preferable,   however, 
that  they  complete  the  four  years  of  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sage class  before  attending  the  Genealogical  class. 
— Superintendent  David  L.  McKay. 


Memorized  Recitations 


for  August  2, 1964 

During  the  months  of  June  and 
July  these  scriptures  should  be 
memorized  by  students  in  Courses 
8  and  14,  respectively.  During  the 
Sunday  School  worship  service  of 
Aug.,  2, 1964,  class  members  should 
recite  their  assigned  scriptures. 

Course  8: 

(This  scripture  states  that  God 
desires  all  men  to  repent.  It  is 
taken  from  Paul's  teachings  as 
found  in  the  writings  of  tLuke.) 

"And  the  times  of  this  ignorance 
God  winked  at;  but  now  comman- 
deth  all  men  everywhere  to  re- 
pent." 

—Acts  17:30. 


Course  14: 

(In  the  first  of  the  four  gospels, 
Jesus  warned  the  people  to  beware 
of  deceivers,  false  Christs,  and  false 
teachers.  In  these  two  verses  he 
prophesied  of  the  coming  apos- 
tasy.) 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no  man 
deceive  you.  For  many  shall  come 
in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ; 
and  shall  deceive  many." 

— Matthew  24:4,  5. 


COMING   EVENTS 

June  21, 1964 
Bring-a-friend  Sunday 


PHOTO   AND    ART   CREDITS 


H.    Armstrong    Roberts:    photos — 205, 
236. 
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hill  Second  Ward,  East  Sharon  Stake. 
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216,  217. 
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SERVE   THE   LORD 

(Our  Cover) 

When  Jesus  was  12  He  said, 
"...  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness?" (Luke  2:49.)  When  a 
Latter-day  Saint  boy  becomes 
12,  he  is  ordained  a  deacon,  if 
he  is  worthy.  At  12  he  should 
be  striving  to  say  as  the  song 
title  says:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord 
While  I  Am  Young."  He 
should  be  endeavoring  to  say, 
"I'll  cause  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy."  For  by  serv- 
ing the  widow,  he  has  served 
the  Lord.  For  "...  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  (Matthew  25:40.) 

Our  cover  shows  such  a  12- 
year-old  mowing  the  lawn  of 
a  sister  who  lost  her  husband. 
— Richard  E.  Scholle. 


(For  Course  2,  lesson  of  August  2, 
"Deacons  Are  Young  Helpers";  and  for 
Course  4,  lesson  of  August  23,  "A 
Deacon.") 

Photo  subjects  are  Roena  Hendrick- 
son  (widow)  and  Kim  Olsen  (son  of 
Allen  Olsen),  both  of  Gunnison  First 
Ward,  Gunnison  Stake. 
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SECOND   IN   A  SERIES  ON    "WE'LL  KEEP  A  WELCOME"    IN   SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

HOW  TO  MEET  A  NEWCOMER 

Teacher  Improvement  Lesson  for  August  by  J.  Elliot  Cameron 


Editor's  Note:  This  teacher  improvement  lesson  is  part 
of  a  series  which  relates  to  the  1964  Sunday  School  Con- 
ference theme  "We'll  Keep  a  Welcome."  Sunday  School  Gen- 
eral Board  members  are  visiting  stakes  and  missions  during 
the  1964  Quarterly  Conferences  to  give  further  instructions 
about  this  theme.  All  stake  board  advisers  and  mission 
supervisors  are  urged  to  keep  these  articles  for  future  ref- 
erence. Ward  and  branch  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day School  are  requested  to  study  and  apply  the  principles 
presented  in  this  series.  Thus,  a  Church-wide  effort  to 
keep  a  welcome  will  be  presented  through  all  Sunday 
Schools  during  the  1964-65  year. 

Have  you  ever  been  a  newcomer?  In  our  fluid 
society  where  families  are  moving  from  neighbor- 
hood to  neighborhood  or  from  community  to  com- 
munity, a  great  number  of  people  find  themselves 
newcomers  in  a  different  environment  with  strange 
and  different  customs.  If  you  have  been  a  newcomer, 
you  know  that  you  find  yourselves  asking  questions 
such  as,  "Will  I  be  accepted?"  "What  kind  of  people 
are  my  neighbors?"  "Where  do  I  find  my  church?" 
"Where  will  my  children  go  to  school?"  "What  are 
the  available  community  services  of  which  I  should 
take  advantage?" 

If  you  are  a  newcomer  to  a  community,  you 
likely  have  asked  some  questions  before  you  arrived. 
You  know  the  answers  to  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  questions,  but  how  long  will  you  live  in 
the  neighborhood  before  you  become  acquainted  with 
your  next-door  neighbor?  Will  you  be  considered 
an  intruder  by  those  who  already  reside  on  your 
street  or  in  your  block?  If  you  have  ever  found  your- 
self in  this  situation,  you  know  some  of  the  feelings 
of  loneliness  and  frustration  that  afflict  the  minds 
of  persons  in  new  situations. 

Have  you  felt  the  warmth  that  comes  into  your 
soul  when  you  move  into  a  new  neighborhood  and 
your  next-door  neighbor  meets  you  in  the  yard  to 
say,  "Hello,  I  am  Mrs.  Jones.  I  am  your  neighbor. 
We  are  so  pleased  to  have  you  as  our  neighbors. 
We  have  already  learned  something  of  your  back- 
ground and  desire  to  become  better  acquainted"? 

Or,  perhaps,  the  neighbor  who  has  said,  "I  note 
that  you  are  new  in  our  neighborhood  and  that  you 
have  young  children.  Undoubtedly,  you  will  want 
to  enroll  them  in  school.  May  I  offer  my  assistance 
by  telling  you  when  the  bus  runs,  how  to  enroll  at 


school,  of  other  children  in  the  neighborhood  who 
would  be  the  same  age?"  How  do  you  respond  when 
a  new  family  moves  into  your  neighborhood? 

Or  perhaps  you  attend  Church  for  the  first  time 
in  a  new  ward,  in  new  surroundings,  with  the  only 
familiar  thing  being  the  spirit  that  permeates  a  gath- 
ering in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  As  you  enter  the  doorway  and  shake  hands 
with  a  member  of  the  bishopric,  do  you  make  your- 
self known  and  indicate  that  you  are  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  ward,  or  that  you  are  visiting  for  the  day, 
or  whatever  your  status  may  be? 

Whenever  you  greet  the  newcomer,  do  you  greet 
him  with  a  smile  and  a  warm  handshake  that  says, 
even  though  words  may  not  be  there,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  I  want  to  be  your  friend.  I  want  to  know 
you  better.  My  life  will  be  enriched  by  our  associa- 
tion"? Then  do  you  follow  up  this  warmth  of  asso- 
ciation with  actions  which  indicate  that  you  are 
sincere?  No  person  within  his  own  family  would 
arise  one  morning  and  greet  members  of  the  family 
warmly  and  the  next  day  ignore  them  as  they  meet 
one  another  in  their  daily  chores.  To  show  our  sin- 
cere regard  for  the  newcomer,  whether  he  be  a  new- 
comer to  the  neighborhood,  a  new  person  on  the  job 
where  we  work,  a  new  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  merely  a  casual  acquaintance,  the 
feeling  of  welcome  is  sustained  by  communication. 
Communication  is  always  a  two-way  street.  We 
receive  as  we  give.  Perhaps  the  newcomer  may  be 
an  individual  who  has  lived  in  our  neighborhood  for 
some  time  but  with  whom  we  have  not  associated 
enough  to  receive  the  blessings  of  his  association.  It 
is  not  being  unrealistic  for  each  of  us  to  assume  that 
a  person  is  welcomed  by  warm  feelings  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  The  warm  feelings  are  contagious,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  keep  a  welcome  if  we  have  a 
pleasant  smile  and  friendly  handclasp.  If  you  have 
been  the  newcomer,  this  simple  greeting  has  given 
you  the  assurance  that  all  is  well;  and  as  you  be- 
come one  of  the  "standbys,"  this  same  simple  greet- 
ing lets  you  know  that  all  is  still  well. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Advantage  s 

of  Regular 

Sunday  School 

Attendance 


by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


The  advantages  of  regular  Sunday  School  attend- 
ance are  great  —  great  for  the  person  who  attends, 
great  for  the  Church,  great  for  the  community,  the 
state,  and  the  nation.  The  advantages  are  also 
great  because  of  the  respect  and  affection  in  which 
regular  Sunday  School  attenders  are  often  held  by 
their  friends  and  business  associates. 

In  the  ward  in  which  I  live,  there  are  many  mis- 
sionaries now  serving  in  various  missions  of  the 
Church.  During  the  past  40  years  that  I  have  lived 
in  this  ward,  more  than  500  missionaries,  all  begin- 
ning with  regular  attendance  in  Junior  Sunday 
School  and  continuing  through  to  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sage class,  have  carried  their  testimonies  to  the 
world  with  tremendous  effect.  I  do  not  know  of  one 
of  these  missionaries  who  has  not  come  up  through 
the  Sunday  School  program.  Boys  and  girls  alike 
catch  the  fire  of  testimony  in  a  well-conducted  Sun- 
day School.  It  develops  in  them  a  burning  desire  to 
carry  the  Gospel  message  and  Gospel  standards  to 
those  who  do  not  have  them. 

Great  are  the  advantages  in  civic  life  of  Sunday 
School  attendance.  There,  spiritual  values  rather 
than  dollar  values  are  developed  and  intensified. 
One  learns  to  walk  by  the  Golden  Rule,  to  put  serv- 
ice before  self,  and  to  be  humble  and  prayerful  be- 
fore God. 

Many  a  business  executive,  in  his  inquiry  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  a  young  man  or  woman  for 
employment,  asks,  "Does  this  young  man  or  woman 
live  his  religion?"  Invariably,  a  regular  Sunday 
School  attender  can  qualify  on  this  score. 

What  better  training  can  be  found  for  leader- 
ship in  the  political  life  of  the  state  or  nation,  where 
spiritual  and  moral  values  should  find  such  a  high 
place  than  that  afforded  by  the  Sunday  School! 


May  not  corruption  in  this  field  often  hark  back 
to  the  lack  of  spiritual  and  moral  guidance  which 
regular  attendance  at  a  Sunday  School  would  have 
afforded? 

Sunday  School  is  a  friendly  place.  The  warm 
greeting  at  the  door  gives  one  a  genuine  lift.  It 
tends  to  banish  cares  and  worries.  In  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  chapel,  what  sweet  communion, 
what  reverence,  what  security,  and  what  radiated 
friendliness  are  found!  Here,  truly,  lasting  friendr.r 
ships  are  made. 

Great  are  the  advantages  of  regular,  consistent 
attendance  for  those  persons  who  are  privileged  to 
be  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers.  Theirs  is 
a  unique  opportunity  to  play  upon  the  plastic  hearts 
of  our  precious  boys  and  girls,  leading  them  to  know 
God,  to  become  partners  with  God  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purposes. 

Great  and  immediate  is  the  recompense  for  such 
service,  and  for  the  long  hours  of  preparation  which 
such  service  entails.  Fondest  childhood  memories, 
next  to  those  of  home,  are  of  certain  hallowed  Sun- 
day School  officers  and  teachers. 

Participation  —  that  key  to  spiritual  growth  — 
is  the  Sunday  School  watchword,  alike  in  the  wor- 
ship service  and  in  every  class  from  Nursery  to 
Gospel  Doctrine.  Participation  is  the  royal  road  to 
leadership.  How  fortunate  is  he  who  finds  it  early 
in  life!  Participation,  leading  to  mental  and  spiritual 
awareness,  is  the  pathway,  if  prayerfully  taken,  to 
a  burning  testimony.  The  Sunday  School  furnishes 
that  opportunity.  Great  indeed  are  the  advantages 
of  regular  Sunday  School  attendance. 

What  an  opportunity  is  ours  to  participate  in  the 
building  of  a  Sunday  School  with  such  potent  power! 


(For  all  Sunday  School  workers.) 
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Two  Sacramental  Hymns 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


Hymn:  "In  Memory  of  the  Cruci- 
fied"; author,  Frank  I.  Kooyman;  com- 
poser, Alexander  Schreiner;  Hymns — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  99. 

The  purpose  of  this  hymn  is 
clear:  it  is  to  prepare  our  minds 
and  hearts  for  partaking  worthily 
of  the  emblems  of  the  sacrament. 

The  author  of  this  hymn,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Netherlands 
Mission,  wrote  other  splendid  ex- 
amples, some  of  which  are  in  our 
present  hymnbook.  He  also  trans- 
lated a  large  number  of  our  hymns 
into  his  native  Dutch  language. 

This  hymn  is  unusually  sacred 
in  its  expression.  It  is  clearly  di- 
rected to  our  Heavenly  Father 
with  these  words:  "May  thy  sweet 
Spirit  here  abide,  that  all  may  feel 
its  glowing  power." 

To  the  Chorister: 

Notice  that  the  tempo  indica- 
tion is  not  much  faster  than  one 
beat  per  second.  Since  it  was  my 
privilege,  by  appointment,  to  write 
the  music  to  these  beautiful  words, 
let  me  suggest  exactly  how  these 
fermatas,  or  holds,  at  the  ends  of 
the  phrases  should  be  used.  The 
quarter  notes  with  the  holds  above 
them  should  be  held  two  beats, 
and  then  followed  by  another  beat 
of  rest.  By  this  means  the  pulse 
will  continue  right  on  through  the 
entire  hymn,  and  each  stanza 
should  be  finished  with  a  very 
slight  relaxation.  Let  the  tempo 
be  steady  throughout,  with  only  a 
slight  slowing  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza. 

You  will  wish  this  hymn  to  be 


sung  legato.  Do  you  know  how  to 
direct  it  in  legato  style?  This  is 
the  opposite  from  marcato.  If  you 
are  not  clear  about  this  and  not 
practiced  in  it,  you  will  do  well  to 
discuss  this  matter  in  the  monthly 
preparation  meeting  and  then  prac- 
tice ways  of  conducting  in  various 
styles.  Some  inexperienced  con- 
ductors unhappily  direct  every- 
thing in  the  same  style.  In  this 
hymn  let  your  beat  patterns  be 
large  and  smooth. 

It  is  very  important  that  you 
notice  that  this  hymn  begins  with 
an  upbeat.  Therefore,  please  give 
a  clear  preparatory  beat  by  send- 
ing both  your  right  and  left  hands 
outwards,  and  then  bringing  them 
up  together  for  the  singing  of  the 
first  syllable  in  each  stanza.  Try, 
by  your  beat,  to  encourage  every- 
one to  sing  the  first  syllable  to- 
gether. Practice  this,  and  during 
the  practice  period  ask  for  the  co- 
operation of  your  singers,  until  you 
succeed  altogether.  Whenever  the 
people  do  not  sing  the  first  word 
in  a  stanza,  you  can  be  certain  it 
is  the  director's  fault.  Either  he 
gave  no  helpful  preparatory  beat 
or  was  too  abrupt  in  it.  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  we  might 
all  take  to  heart  the  short  article 
which  appeared  a  month  ago  on 
these  pages  on  the  subject  of  "the 
gathering  note." 

Remember  also  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  group  singing.  One 
is  recreational  or  fun-singing  of 
songs.  We  sing  these  for  our  own 
enjoyment.  The  other  kind  of 
group  singing  is  the  devotional  and 


fervent  singing  of  hymns  which  we 
sing  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  Let 
us  endeavor  never  to  get  these  two 
styles  mixed  with  each  other. 

To  the  Organist: 

This  hymn-melody  is  written  in 
the  style  of  the  old  German  chor- 
ale. The  hymn,  "Sweet  Is  the 
Work,  My  God,  My  King,"  is  an- 
other example  of  this  devotional 
style.  Use  eight-foot  and  four-foot 
stops  in  the  manuals  and  16-foot 
and  8 -foot  stops  in  the  pedals.  This 
music  will  be  presented  best  when 
played  smoothly  legato,  in  devo- 
tional style.  Note  well  that  this 
devotional  style  is  rather  opposite 
to  the  spirited  style  which  results 
when  playing  somewhat  detached. 
This  hymn  is  prayerful,  rather 
than  exultant.  In  it  we  examine 
our  inward  hearts,  rather  than 
shout  in  joy  and  enthusiasm.  Let 
your  method  of  playing  this  hymn 
demonstrate  to  the  congregation 
the  manner  in  which  the  hymn  is 
to  be  sung.  The  loudness  may  be 
at  least  medium,  to  balance  with 
the  sound  of  the  singers.  You  may 
use  interludes  if  you  wish  or  if 
this  is  an  established  custom.  How- 
ever, this  hymn  with  its  short 
stanzas  does  not  require  any  inter- 
ludes. The  official  word  on  this 
matter  is:  "An  interlude  may  be 
used  after  the  second  stanza  of 
hymns,  if  desired."  This  means,  of 
course,  that  no  interludes  are  ever 
really  necessary. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 


(The  hymn  for  September,  1964,  will  be 
"To  Nephi,  Seer  of  Olden  Time";  Hymns,  No. 
186.) 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


Hymn:  "Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of 
Thee";  author,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux; 
composer,  John  B.  Dykes;  The  Chil- 
dren Sing,  No.  18. 

The  message  of  why  we  came  to 
live  on  the  earth  is  contained  in  the 
first  stanza  of  this  hymn: 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast; 
But  sweeter  far  thy  face  to  see 
And  in  thy  presence  rest. 

If  our  thoughts  are  continually 
of  Jesus,  we  will  learn  more  of  His 
teachings  and  strive  harder  to  live 
as  He  did.  As  we  do  this,  we  are 
preparing  ourselves  to  return  to 
live  with  Him.  When  we  give  this 
message  to  children  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  can  understand  and 
believe  it,  we  will  have  truly  taught 
this  hymn.  Every  child  should  be- 
gin to  understand  the  true  con- 
cept of  why  we  are  here  on  earth 
at  a  very  early  age,  before  he  be- 
gins to  form  misconceptions  of  his 
own. 

Children  need  to  be  challenged 
with  thoughts  new  to  them.  There 
is  no  progress  if  we  review  only 
what  we  already  know. 

To  the  Chorister: 

Sing  the  first  stanza,  unaccom- 
panied, without  the  aid  of  a  book 
or  paper.  Children  form  opinions 
from  what  they  see.  If  it  is  too 
much  effort  for  you  to  memorize 
the  song,  surely  it  is  too  much  for 
children.  After  they  have  heard 
the  verse,  have  them  think  for  a 
moment  about  what  it  means. 
Then  sing  it  again.  Next,  sing  a 
phrase  and  then  have  the  children 
sing  it  while  you  listen  to  them. 
Repeat  this  until  many  children 
are  singing.  When  they  become 
accustomed  to  listening  while  you 
sing,  they  will  sing  better  because 
they  are  not  depending  upon  you. 

As  soon  as  many  children  are 


singing  after  you,  combine  two 
phrases  for  them  to  sing.  Then  sing 
the  complete  verse  again  so  that 
they  hear  it  as  a  unit.  Some  of 
them  should  be  able  to  sing  all  of 
it  back  to  you.  Some  will  be  able 
to  sing  only  some  parts,  and  some 
will  still  be  listening.  This  means 
that  you  should  begin  teaching  it 
again  the  following  Sunday.  Re- 
teach  and  review  often  for  children. 
After  you  have  worked  with  the 
children  on  this  hymn  for  the  first 
time,  ask  them  to  think  about  it 
and  be  prepared  to  tell  what  it 
means.  Some  will  need  help  at 
home.  The  following  Sunday  have 
them  listen  while  you  tell  them, 
very  briefly,  the  message  and  see  if 
that  is  what  they  thought  during 
the  week.  Have  a  silent  response 
to  save  time  for  singing  and  keep 
the  reverence. 

To  the  Organist: 

The  melody  of  each  phrase  of 


this  hymn  is  different,  but  it  has 
only  two  rhythm  patterns.  The 
first  andjthird  have  the  same  rhy- 
thm patterns,  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  second  and  fourth  are  alike. 
Be  sure  to  give  full  value  to  the 
half  notes  and  the  dotted  half 
notes  so  that  the  rhythm  corre- 
sponds. 

To  play  the  hymn  praisingly,  as 
is  suggested,  the  chords  need  a  def- 
inite fingering,  especially  some  of 
those  for  the  left  hand.  In  meas- 
ures five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  in 
the  first  chord  in  nine,  use  the  fol- 
lowing fingering  for  the  bass  clef: 
123  11  2  321  1 
345       13       4       555       5. 

Practice  the  accompaniment  in 
order  to  play  accurately  while 
watching  the  conductor  as  well  as 
the  music. 

— Mary  W.  Jensen. 


(The  Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  Sep- 
tember will  be  "While  of  These  Emblems  We 
Partake,"  The  Children  Sing,  No.  63.) 


August  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School  Junior  Sunday  School 

"...  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."1 


^Matthew  22:39. 


Jesus  said, 
".  .  .  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for- 
given."2 

*Luke  6:37. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  August  Sacrament  Gems 


Darwin  K.  Wolford 
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CREATION 
*    3fND  PROCREATION 

THE  SECOND   IN   A  SERIES  OF  SIX  ARTICLES   ON  THE   PROBLEMS   FACING    MAN 


BY  TRUMAN   G.    MAQSEN,     * 


THE     INSTRUCTOR 


The  immortal  spirit.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
All  learned  men  and  doctors  of  divinity  say  that 
God  created  it  in  the  beginning;  but  it  is  not  so: 
the  very  idea  lessens  man  in  my  estimation.  I  do 
not  believe  the  doctrine;  I  know  better.  Hear  it, 
all  ye  ends  of  the  world;  for  God  has  told  me  so; 
and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  it  will  not  make  the 
truth  without  effect.  .  .  .  I  am  going  to  tell  of 
things  more  noble. 

— Joseph  Smith,  King  Follett  Discourse.1 

In  his  poetic  rewriting  of  one  of  the  sublime 
visions  of  all  time,  the  Prophet  Joseph  records: 

And  I   heard  a   great   voice    bearing   record   from 

Heav'n, 
He's  the  Saviour,  and  Only  Begotten  of  God  — 
By  him,  of  him,  and  through  him,  the  worlds  were 

all  made, 
Even  all  that  career  in  the  heavens  so  broad. 

Whose  inhabitants,  too,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 

Are  sav'd  by  the  very  same  Saviour  of  ours; 

And,  of  course,  are  begotten  God's  daughters  and 

sons, 
By  the  very  same  truths,  and  the  very  same  pow'rs.2 

Eternity  is  here  sketched  in  eight  lines.  We  select 
two  marvelous  themes:  First,  the  worlds,  world-sys- 
tems, and  galaxies,  dazzling  in  brightness  and  dizzy- 
ing in  number,  move  under  the  creative  mastery  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Second,  all  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  worlds,  including  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  were  not  gotten  from  nothing  but  begotten 
of  God;  not  created  but  procreated,  sired  by  the 
supreme  personality  of  our  universe,  God  the  Father.3 

In  a  world  of  glory  that  could  not  be  endured  by 
mortal  man;  in  realms,  indeed,  that  "...  surpass  all 
understanding  in  glory,  and  in  might,  and  in  do- 
minion, .  .  ."4  the  eternal  intelligence  of  man  was 
merged  with  eternal  spirit-elements  and  began  its 
enlargement  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine. 

The  Familiar  and  Familial 

But  is  Divine  fatherhood  in  any  sense  similar  to 
human  fatherhood? 

The    analogues   are   more   profound   than   any 

(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  the  months  of  July  and  August,  "New 
Light  on  the  Relationship  of  Man  to  God"  and  "LDS  Concept  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  Way  of  Life";  and  of  general  interest.) 

teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  compiled  by  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith;  Deseret  News  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1958 
edition;  page  352.  B.  H.  Roberts  suggests  that  "immortal  spirit"  in  this 
quotation  refers  to  intelligence.  Nevertheless,  the  remarks  apply  also 
to  the  begetting  of  the  spirit. 

"Times  and  Seasons,  Vol.  IV,  No.  6;    Feb.  1,   1843;   pages  82-85. 

3See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:24. 

4Doctrine  and   Covenants   76:114. 

*Brother  Truman  G.  Madsen  serves  as  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Mission,  with  headquarters  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  awarded  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Harvard  University. 


Christian  writer  since  the  first  century  has  dared  to 
examine.5  For  our  purpose  one  all-important  likeness 
must  be  named.  It  is  unequivocally  taught  by  the 
Prophet. 

In  mortal  birth  inherent  physical  and  personality 
traits  of  the  father  and  mother  are  transmitted  to 
their  son  or  daughter.  (A  thimbleful  of  chromo- 
somes accounts  for  the  physical  makeup  and  qualities 
of  the  billions  who  have  so  far  inhabited  this  globe.) 
More,  one's  bodily  inheritance  and  then  his  environ- 
ment mold  him  and  largely  condition  his  destiny. 

It  is  exactly  so  with  man's  spirit.  Long  before 
mortality,  in  a  process  of  actual  transmission,  there 
were  forged  into  man's  spirit  the  embryonic  traits, 
attributes,  and  powers  of  God  Himself!  And  in  the 
surroundings  of  that  realm  man  was  nurtured  in 
the  Divine  image.6 

Before  we  trace  the  transcendent  religious  power 
of  this  truth,  let  us  consider  it  from  the  center  of 
critical  theological  analysis.  There  are  two  en- 
trenched objections  to  it.  Rarely  have  they  had 
such  an  array  of  influential  advocates.  Both  of  them 
have  been  impressed  upon  most  of  us. 

First,  anthropomorphism.  The  idea  of  fatherhood 
is  objectionable  because  of  its  primitive  and  naive 
approach  to  biblical  language.  Phrases  like  Jesus' 
"My  father"  and  "your  father,"  or  Paul's  "offspring 
of  God"  and  "Father  of  our  spirits"  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  literal.7  To  apply  such  manlike  quali- 
ties to  the  Divine,  and  Godlike  qualities  to  man, 
is  to  abase  and  abuse  the  message.  Since  the  time  of 
Maimonides  in  Judaism  and  Dionysius  in  Christian- 
ity it  has  been  a  commonplace  that  we  must  not 
ascribe  finite  categories  to  Deity.8  "Fatherhood"  con- 
notes materiality,  subjection  to  space  and  time,  and 
other  absurdities.  It  destroys  the  dignity,  majesty, 
and  unconditioned  ultimacy  of  God.9 

Second,  psychologism.   The  idea  of  fatherhood  is 
objectionable  because,  as  Freud  tells  us,  all  men 
tend  to  project  (invent  rather  than  discover)  their 
(Continued  on  following  page.) 

'Some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  clearly  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction between  creation  and  generation,  between  a  thing  created  and 
a  self-procreated.  Athanasius,  for  one,  says,  "Let  it  be  repeated  that 
a  created  thing  is  external  to  the  nature  of  the  being  who  creates; 
but  a  generation  is  the  proper  offspring  of  the  nature"  (of  him  who 
begets  it) .  "Every  son,"  he  observes,  "is  co-essential  or  consubstantial 
with  his  father."  But  in  later  theology  man  is  held  to  be  "external  to 
the  nature  of  the  being  who  creates,"  not  a  son.  See  William  Green- 
ough  Thayer  Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  I;  C.  Scribner 
and  Sons,  New  York;   1863;  page  322. 

"See  the  King  Follett  Discourse,  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  pages  342-362. 

7There  are  over  a  hundred  occurrences  of  "father"  and  its  variants 
in  the  four  Gospels.  See  Paul's  phrases  in  Acts  17  and  Hebrews  12. 

8On  Maimonides  see  Ben  Zion  Bokser,  The  Legacy  of  Maimonides; 
Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1950.  See  also  James  M.  Clark,  The 
Great  Vesman  Mystics;  Blackwell,   Oxford,   1949. 

"See  Tillich's  Biblical  Religion  and  the  Search  for  Ultimate 
Reality;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1955.  See  the  near  best- 
seller by  John  A.  T.  Robinson,  an  Anglican  Bishop,  Honest  To  God; 
The  Westminister  Press,  Philadelphia,  1963.  It  predicts  the  "end  of 
theism"  and  the  triumph  of  "being-itself." 
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"father-image."10  "God  the  Father"  is  a  paternal 
pie  that  is  a  lie  in  the  sky.  Adler  says  our  inferiority 
feelings;  Feuerbach,  our  childish  wishes;  Marx,  our 
economic  frustrations,  are  at  the  root  of  the  pro- 
jection.11 But  to  thus  "personify"  our  subjective 
hopes  is  to  avoid  reality. 

Now  quite  apart  from  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
modern  prophets,  there  are  telling  rebuttals  to  these 
anxieties. 

Milton  saw  the  real  issue.  He  was  aware  of  the 
subtleties  of  language.  And  though  he  could  not 
escape  a  whole  canopy  of  now-discredited  assump- 
tions in  the  17th  century,  he  claimed  to  be  inspired  in 
his  poetry.  The  Bible,  he  says,  is  seriously  literal  in 
what  it  says  about  the  fatherhood  of  God.  There 
is  no  radical  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter, 
and  there  is  a  point-by-point  analogy  between  heaven 
and  earth.12  God  is  the  actual  sire  of  the  souls  of 
men.  Why,  he  asks,  should  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe 
to  God  what  He  ascribes  to  Himself?13 

Why  indeed?  The  fear  is  especially  inept  in 
Christendom,  which,  by  its  most  central  thesis,  is 
committed  to  the  idea  of  Divine  fatherhood.  Every 
orthodox  theologian  must  maintain  that  God  was 
the  immortal  Father  of  Jesus.  Jesus'  actual 
Sonship  accounts  for  the  fact  that  He  was, 
or  became,  "the  express  image  of  His  (the  Father's) 
person."14  Mary,  a  human  being,  was  the  mother 
of  the  body  of  Christ.15  Why  should  not  God,  a 
Divine  being,  be  the  father  of  the  spirit  of  man?  If 
one  is  unthinkable,  so  is  the  other.  In  principle  it  is 
absurd  to  maintain  that  God  could,  without  losing 
His  dignity,  majesty,  or  ultimacy  transmit  a  divine 
nature  through  a  mortal  being,  and  then  say  that  He 
could  not  transmit  spirit  traits,  in  His  likeness,  to 
immortal  spirits. 
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The  Conquest  of  Paradox 

But  the  problem  of  the  theologian  is  complex. 
Behold  the  paradoxes  that  he  presents  as  an 
alternative  concept  of  creation: 

M>Freud,  The  Future  of  an  Illusion;  Leveright,  1953. 

uAlfred  Alder,  The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Individual  Psychology; 
Routledge,  London,   1955. 

L.  Feuerbach,  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (English  translation, 
1854) . 

An  Marx,  see  Erich  Fromm,  Marx's  Concept  of  Man;  Ungar,  New 
York,  1961. 

^See  John  Milton,  Paradise  Lost;  and  J.  S.  Whale,  Christian  Doc- 
trine, VII;  Cambridge  University  Press,  London,  1963;  beginning  line 
168. 

13See  J.  S.  Whale,  Christian  Doctrine,  Book  I;  chapter  2. 

"See  Hebrews  1:1-3. 

1BBut  the  idea  of  a  radical  dualism  between  Divine  and  human  has 
led  Roman  Catholicism  to  first  qualify  and  then  deny  Mary's  human- 
ity. By  papal  decrees  she  was  held  immune  to  original  sin,  then 
given  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  then  called  "co-redemptress"  or  "co- 
mediator"  with  Christ,  then  declared  to  be  "assumed"  bodily  into 
heaven  without  death;  now  the  Vatican  Council  is  deliberating  on 
whether  she  shall  be  decreed  a  member  of  the  Godhead.  See 
The  Mary  Book,  assembled  by  F.  J.  Sheed;  Sheed  and  Ward,  London 
and  New  York,  1950. 

10See  Note  5. 


The  immaterial  Trinity  elicited  from  nothing 
both  material  and  immaterial  substance.  The  un- 
changing and  unchangeable  Deity  yet  changed  and 
changes  the  whole  of  reality.  A  nontemporal  and 
nonspatial  being,  literally  nowhere  and  "no when," 
yet  created  and  infused  everywhere  and  "every- 
when."  The  All-powerful  and  All-good  simultaneous- 
ly and  yet  continuously  brought  into  being  not  only 
mankind,  but  the  angels,  the  demons,  and  Satan. 
Like  did  not  create  like.  Between  the  Divine  and  all 
other  natures  there  was  and  is  and  always  will  be 
an  absolute  gulf.17  Because  man  is  utterly  other 
than  the  Divine,  his  creation  required  mediators. 
Thus,  through  emanation  or  through  angels  who  are 
"pure  form"  (bodiless  and  more  than  man  yet  less 
than  God)  or  by  the  speaking  of  a  cosmic  word, 
man  came  into  being.18 

It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  these  are  radical 
contradictions.  The  creed-upholding  Christian  will 
reply,  "Of  course  they  are."  They  belong  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  Divine,  and  obviously  the  finite 
intellect  cannot  understand.  Thus  it  is  often  held 
that  to  be  mystified  is  to  be  edified,  and  that  intel- 
lectual confusion  is  a  religious  virtue.19 

The  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  are  involved  in  none  of  these 
paradoxes. 

Reverence  or  Irreverence 

But  what  is  the  religious  appeal  of  this  outlook? 

Significantly,  the  doctrine  of  an  utterly  trans- 
cendent God  usually  flourishes  most  in  an  era  when 
humanity  is  shocked  at  its  own  demonic  or  de- 
praved conduct.  We  live  in  such  a  time.  Anything 
so  tinctured  with  corruption,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
Divine.  True  enough.  But  almost  without  exception 
western  theologians  have  taken  this  insight  and 
pushed  it  to  conclusions  not  only  mistaken,  but  con- 
trary to  their  original  intent.  Weighed  down  by  the 
fact  of  degenerate  parenthood,  they  are  unable  to 
conceive  of  Divine  parenthood.  Inveighing  against 
the  corruptions  of  mortal  personality,  they  are  un- 
able to  conceive  of  Divine  personality.  Hence,  they 
conclude  that  God  is  neither  a  parent  nor  a  person. 

What  is  left?  "Being-itself";  what  Buber,  Marcel, 
Barth,  Niebuhr,  and  Tillich,  representing  the  Jewish, 


17See  J.   S.  Whale,   Christian  Doctrine;   Chapter  I. 

18Gison  summarizes  the  standard  view:  "The  revealed  notion  of 
creation,  (is)  understood  by  believers  and  theologians  alike  as  the 
absolute  production  of  being  from  no  other  preexisting  condition 
than  the  free  will  of  its  creator."  See  The  Elements  of  Christian 
Philosophy,  Doubleday  Press,  New  York,    1963;    p.   181. 

10See  Religious  Experience  and  Truth,  a  Symposium  ed.  by 
Sydney  Hook;  New  York  University  Press,  1961;  in  which  some 
logic-minded  analysts  confront  the  religious  defenders  of  paradox, 
especially  Part  III. 
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Catholic,  and  Protestant  traditions  call  "The  Trans- 
cendent."20 

But  nothing  in  the  universe  is  loftier  than  per- 
sonality. All  who  look  outside  of  it  in  quest  of  the 
Divine  will  find  something  lower.  Calling  it  the 
"Unconditioned"  in  capital  letters  fails  to  deify, 
though  it  does  idolize.  Only  by  covertly  ignoring 
these  theological  restrictions  and  investing  the  con- 
cept with  personal  meaning  can  the  words  dignity, 
majesty,  and  holiness  even  begin  to  be  appropriate.21 

The  charge  of  projection  now  arises  anew.  What 
is  projected  in  this  notion  of  Divine  Being  which,  by 
definition,  can  never  intersect  finite  experience? 
Guilt  in  the  wretchedness  of  humanity?  But  that  is 
the  worst  form  of  anthropomorphism.  Traits  that 
exalt  the  ground  or  power  of  the  cosmos  by  debasing 
personality?  But  that  is  blasphemy.  Worship  of  a 
Something  instead  of  a  Someone?  But  that  is  idol- 
atry. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  theologian,  let  every 
person  ask  himself:  When  Jesus  says,  ".  .  .  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father  .  .  ."  (John  20:17) 
what  does  He  mean?  And  if  there  is  revulsion  at  His 
meaning,  does  the  revulsion  come  out  of  reverence 
based  on  the  revelation  of  God?  Or  is  it  really  irrev- 
erence based  on  tradition  and  guilt  which  one  can 
not  but  project  to  "God"?  The  sword  of  anthropo- 
morphism and  psychologism  cuts  two  ways.  Which 
way 
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"Things  More  Noble" 

Now  let  us  abandon  this  mode  of  analysis  and 
turn  to  an  entirely  different  question,  using  the 
language  of  the  heart. 

What  is  the  religious  power  of  this  idea?  What 
are  its  effects  as  it  moves  along  the  threads  of  the 
inner  life?  Let  us  mark  only  one  of  the  needs  of 
man  and  gesture,  at  least,  toward  its  glowing  reali- 
zation. 

There  is  in  all  of  us  an  apparently  infinite,  and 
certainly,  ultimate,  need  for  a  rich,  abiding,  under- 
girding,  trustworthy  love.  This  is  a  love  that  reaches 


20See  Martin  Buber's,  I  and  Thou,  Translated  by  R.  G.  Smith; 
Scribner's,  New  York,  1958. 

Kegley,  Bretall,  (editors)  Reinhold  Niebuhr;  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1956. 

Gustave  Weigel's,  "Myth,  Symbol,  and  Analogy,"  in  Religion  and 
Culture:   Harper's,  New  York,  1959;   Chapter  9. 

Rudolph  Bultmann,  Kerygma  and  Myth,  H.  W.  Bartschr  (editor), 
Volume   I.,   London,   S.L.C.K.,   1953. 

Paul  Tillich,  Systematic  Theology,  Volume  1;  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1956. 

21The  ordinary  layman  does  ignore  such  theological  restrictions 
because,  as  Whitehead  once  said,  "Aristotle's  God  (First  Cause)  is 
not  available  for  religious  purposes." 

22The  psychologist  can  at  most  remind  us  that  we  often  tend  to  be- 
lieve what  is  emotionally  satisfying  and  to  disbelieve  what  is  austere 
and  forbidding.  What  he  cannot  do  is  decide,  by  examining  men's 
psyches,  whether  their  projections  really  correspond  to  reality.  That 
can  only  be  settled  by  examining  reality;  and  if  it  be  said  that  we 
can  not  know  reality,  that  is  simply  another  (projected?)  decision 
about  the  nature  of  reality.  For  the  Mormon  the  question  of  God  can 
only  be  decided  by  revelation. 


in  and  through  the  self,  outward  to  others,  and 
upward  to  the  highest  in  the  universe.  In  the  ordi- 
nary world,  even  the  world  of  religion,  this  craving 
finds  extremely  rare  fulfillment,  though  it  is  talked 
about  ceaselessly.  But  a  drawing  understanding  is 
the  key  to  its  creative  source  and  the  beginning  of 
its  increase  and  transformation:  that  man  was 
known  and  loved  profoundly  even  prior  to  mortal 
birth;  that  love,  indeed,  drew  him  and  his  Eternal 
Father  together  in  a  sphere  of  perfected  light  and 
glory;  that  he,  distinct  from  all  other  beings,  animate 
or  inanimate,  in  the  universe,  is  a  chosen  and  be- 
gotten spirit  of  the  Divine;  that  this  sonship,  as 
well  as  the  "second  birth"  through  Jesus  Christ,  is 
at  the  core  of  any  question  about  the  meaning  of 
life. 

Of  this  sweeping  awareness  the  Prophet  Joseph 
spoke  to  a  multitude  of  20,000  enthralled  under 
his  voice: 

This  is  good  doctrine.  It  tastes  good.  I  can  taste 
the  principles  of  eternal  life,  and  so  can  you.  They 
are  given  to  me  by  the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ. 
.  .  .  and  when  I  tell  you  of  these  things  which  were 
given  me  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  are 
bound  to  receive  them  as  sweet,  and  rejoice  more  * 
and  more.23 

Man  has  always  believed  that  somehow  God 
could  be  in  his  heart.  Now  he  realizes  that  godliness 
is  veritably  engrained  in  him  through  a  divine  lineage. 
And  the  whole  of  his  soul  lights  up. 

A  child  orphaned  and  cuffed  about  in  a  hostile 
world  craves  the  lifting  power  of  a  person  who  radi- 
ates every  cherished  aspiration.  Now  comes  the 
recognition  that  this  is  inspiration,  that  a  real,  living 
parent  is  here  announcing,  arms  outstretched,  "I  am 
yours!    And  you  are  mine!" 

A  mother  and  father  look  down  at  their  sleeping 
infant,  in  communing  touch  with  what  is  sacred  to 
both.  Parental  love,  they  see  in  this  illumined 
moment,  is  not  a  shadow  but  a  light  of  divine  love 
in  which  splendor  we  became  spirit  children  and  by 
which  we  were  enveloped. 

These,  with  a  wealth  of  poignant  insights  that 
follow  in  their  wake,  reveal  meaning  in  human  ex- 
istence. In  relationship  to  the  divine  they  replace 
the  grosser  emotions  of  fear,  distant  awe,  dread, 
bitter  solitude,  and  even  despair,  with  the  subtler 
and  finer  feelings:  gratitude,  virtue  akin  to  virtue, 
lightness  of  spirit,  embracing  sympathy,  peace  of 
soul,  and  motivation  to  share.  They  uncover  layer 
(Concluded  on  page  241.) 

'^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  355.  This  was  the 
last  major  address  the  Prophet  delivered  in  the  Nauvoo  Grove  prior 
to  his  death. 
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GENTILE  CHRISTIANITY  AND 
THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  GOD 

"0  God,  the  Heathen  Are  Come  into  Thine  Inheritance" 


-PSALMS  79M. 


by  A.  Burt  Horsley1 


When  the  Lord  gave  the  injunction  to  His 
apostles  to  go  forth  and  establish  His  kingdom,  He 
made  them  copartners  with  Him  in  a  joint  enterprise. 
To  be  one  with  Him,  spiritually  sensitive  to  His 
counsel,  to  be  in  accord  with  His  mind  and  will 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  one 
of  the  "gifts  of  heaven"  to  which  the  apostles  were 
entitled  as  copartners.  "...  Truly  our  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 
(/  John  1:3.) 

The  New  Testament  bears  record  that  the  apos- 
tles and  others  were  partakers  of  this  blessing.  There 
is  also  evident  in  this  same  record  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  subsequent  leaders  to  "go  it  alone," 
to  seek  to  be  self-sufficient  in  the  tasks  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  callings. 

Man,  as  a  child  of  God,  has  been  inclined  to 
assert  his  independence.  There  have  been  historic 
moments  when  he  has  said,  "I  can  do  it.  I  can  do 
it  alone.    I  know.    I  know,  myself." 

God  seems  hesitant  to  force,  to  impose  His  will 
and  counsel.  Rather,  revelation  and  inspiration  come 
as  a  result  of  felt  need.  There  is  seldom  a  reaching 
down  until  there  is  a  reaching  up.  When  men  are 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  own  efforts,  with 
the  fruits  of  their  own  minds,  they  often  shut  them- 
selves off  from  this  source  of  enlightenment,  thus 
depriving  themselves  and  their  whole  generation  of 
the  gifts  of  heaven  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
theirs. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  the 
Greek  mind  was  doing  the  thinking  for  the  church. 
By  the  time  the  Latin  Roman  leaders  took  control 

(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  August  30,  "The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire.") 

♦Brother  A.  Burt  Horsley  is  an  associate  professor  of  philosophy 
and  Christian  history  at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  received 
his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  BYU  and  his  Dd.P.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  universities  in  Munster,  Germany.  He  has  fulfilled  two  missions, 
one  in  the  West  German  Mission  and  the  other  in  the  Western  States 
Mission.  He  has  served  in  a  seventy's  quorum  presidency  and  as  a 
high  councilman,  and  he  is  presently  in  a  bishopric.  He  has  worked 
in  the  LDS  Department  of  Education  as  a  Seminary  teacher,  principal, 
and  supervisor  in  the  Seminary  teacher-training  program.  Brother 
Horsley  and  his  wife,  Faye  McBride  Horsley,  are  parents  of  five 
children,  two  girls  and  three  boys. 


of  the  Christian  movement,  a  pattern  was  already 
well  established  but  not  so  indurate  that  it  could 
not  be  conformed  to  the  "Roman  Way  of  Life." 

If  we  picture  in  our  mind's  eye  the  "Roman  Way 
of  Life,"  like  a  great  stream  flowing  down  through 
history,  we  will  note  that  there  are  several  tributaries 
flowing  into  it,  helping  to  make  up  what  it  eventually 
became.  The  largest  contributing  stream  flowing 
slightly  into  it  and  out  again,  leaving  part  of  itself 
and  taking  some  of  the  water  of  the  main  channel 
with  it,  is  the  "River  of  Greek  Culture."  The  flow  of 
this  great  stream  was  made  up  of  the  love  of  the 
Greeks  for  the  art  forms,  for  classic  literature,  and 
the  abstractions  of  great  minds.  And,  if  we  look 
closer,  we  will  see  that  just  before  it  merged  into 
the  main  stream  of  Romanism,  it  received  into  its 
own  channel  the  tributary  known  as  Christianity, 
which  it  shared  with  Rome. 

The  great  Roman  way,  with  its  several  smaller 
tributaries  and  the  new  ingredients  of  Greek  culture 
and  Christianity,  flowed  on  into  time,  eventually  to 
be  called  Christianity  itself,  although  only  part  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  emerged  into  the  fourth  century 
in  the  religion  bearing  that  name. 

This  analogy  of  early  Christian  history  has  not 
accounted  in  any  detail  for  the  process  by  which 
certain  negative  elements  crept  into  the  Christian 
movement,  with  the  Gospel  itself  evolving  into  a 
philosophical  doctrine  as  well  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  would  be  simple  enough  to  write  the  whole 
thing  off  as  the  result  of  innovation,  or  reliance  upon 
the  wisdom  and  intellectual  fruits  of  man;  but 
this  conclusion  would  assume  that  change  of  itself 
is  bad  and  therefore  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  cosmic 
stagnation.  No,  the  infirmity  of  the  early  Christian 
innovationist  was  not  that  he  had  a  poor  mind,  but, 
rather,  that  he  was  destitute  of  ample  spiritual  direc- 
tion. Similarly,  it  is  far  too  simple  a  solution  to  say 
that  the  church  adopted  pagan  worship  forms.  Much 
of  the  ritual  was  handed  down  from  the  old  Jewish 
Synagogue. 
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The  outcome  of  these  developments  is  no  less 
tragic,  nor  are  we  any  the  more  consoled  in  the  real- 
ization that  they  were  a  logical  yield  of  the  inherent 
ethical  and  cultural  weaknesses  of  that  classical 
world.  An  institution,  no  less  than  an  individual, 
is  somewhat  molded  by  all  its  environment  as  well 
as  by  forces  from  within.  One  cannot  read  the 
writings  of  the  early  fathers  without  being  impressed 
that  there  were  vast  influential  movements  con- 
temporary with  Christianity  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Christianity 
had  taken  a  step  from  the  way  "into  all  the  world" 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  God  did  not 
withdraw  His  spirit  suddenly  at  any  one  historical 
moment;  rather,  man  gradually  alienated  himself 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Some  change  was  good,  reflecting  progressiveness, 
but  much  was  ill  conceived  and  uninspired.  The  proc- 
ess was  slow  enough  in  evolving  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  trace  its  course.  In  the  writings  of  some 
earlier  fathers  we  find  no  mention  of  " gifts  of  hea- 
ven,"  "illumination,"  and  "power"  claimed  in  the 


New  Testament.  That  an  occasional  distressed  soul 
had  some  misgivings  about  this  trend  is  apparent  in 
the  third  century  writings  of  Tertullian: 

.  .  .  The  Lord  has  sent  His  spirit,  the  Paraclete. . . 
/  have  much  still  to  say  to  you,  he  declares,  but  not 
until  you  have  power  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  When  the 
Spirit  of  truth  shall  have  come,  It  will  guide  you  into 
the  way  of  all  truth  and  will  proclaim  to  you  what  is 
still  to  come.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  the  service  of  the 
Spirit  except  to  make  possible  the  direction  of  train- 
ing, the  revelation  of  Scripture,  the  reform  of  under- 
standing, the  achievement  of  better  things'?  .  .  .* 

Eventually,  the  combined  minds  of  council  and 
committees  solved  problems,  determined  policies, 
established  rituals,  and  proposed  doctrines.  In  sub- 
sequent periods  there  were  numerous  instances  of 
complete  confusion  and  loss  of  direction.  God  was 
being  patient  while  man  groped  and  stumbled  in 
a  world  gone  dark,  catching  an  occasional  glimmer  of 
light,  but  still  confused  as  to  its  source. 


Tertullian,  De  Virginibus  Velandis,  Translation  quoted  by  Charles 
Norris  Cochrane,  Christianity  and  Classical  Culture;  Oxford  University- 
Press,   New  York,   1957;    page  247. 
Library  Pile  Reference:  Great  Apostasy. 


CREATION   AND   PROCREATION    (Concluded  from  page  239.) 

after  layer  of  worldly  facade.  They  electrify,  inspire, 
and  ennoble.  They  are  in  truth,  the  source  and  power 
of  love. 

To  the  degree  that  Christendom  denies  the  gen- 
uine fatherhood  of  God  and  the  genuine  sonship  of 
man's  spirit  (and  both  Christendom  and  the  major 
world  religions  do  deny  them)  they  have  lost  the 
image  of  man's  real  origin  and  therefore  the  image 
of  his  real  destiny.  They  deny  the  "power  of  godli- 
ness." 

All  the  rapturous  things  that  are  said  about  the 
love  or  agape  of  God  who  sent  His  Only  Begotten  in 
the  flesh  are  hollow  when  coupled  with  the  dogma 
that  He  did  not  so  love  us  that  He  distinguished 
us  from  the  rest  of  creation  by  implanting  in  us  the 
potential  of  His  own  likeness.  The  dogma  "lessens 
man."  But,  as  any  reference  to  a  contemporary 
book  on  theology  will  show,  it  also  lessens  God,  even 
while  claiming  to  dignify  Him.  Shall  we  reject  the 
shining  truth  because  it  is  so  shining? 

Many  of  us  in  the  modern  world  are  prodigal 
sons.  We  have  not  only  left  home,  we  have  forgotten 
it  and  the  Father  who  still  waits  to  unfold  to  us 
not  only  "all  that  I  have"  but  also,  "all  that  I  am." 


But  only  our  actual  sonship  can  account  for  this 
miracle :  that  an  inner  flame  apprehends  and  affirms 
what  the  creeds  and  our  own  darkened  thoughts 
solemnly  deny.  This  flame  is  not  quickened,  but 
neither  is  it  quenched  when,  asking  for  the  bread  of 
the  living  Father,  we  are  given  the  stone  of  dead 
"being-itself." 

This  is  the  flame  that  is  rekindled  when  a 
Prophet  testifies  in  the  20  th  century  as  Jesus  Christ 
did  in  the  first,  "God  is  our  Father."  An  intuitive 
flash  dissipates  theological  and  psychological  specula- 
tion. A  luminous  nostalgia  arises  in  us.  And  as  if 
from  a  far-off  center,  the  glow  of  an  evanescent  past 
reawakens  responses  of  awesome  love  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  describe.  And  that  is  why,  from  the  mil- 
lions who  listen  to  the  strain  of  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle Choir  annually,  a  frequent  request  is  for  the 
music  and  words  of  a  simple  Mormon  hymn.  This 
is  a  hymn  that  expresses  the  heart  of  "Latter-day 
Saintliness."   It  is,  "O  My  Father."24 


24Of  this  hymn  President  Wilford  Woodruff  said,  "That  hymn  is  a 
revelation,  though  it  was  given  unto  us  by  a  woman,  Sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow.  There  are  a  great  many  sisters  who  have  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  inspired  as  well  as 
men."  Discourses  of  Wilford  Woodruff,  Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake  City, 
page  62. 
Library  File  Reference:  God  and  Man. 
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JESUS  THE  CHRIST 

Eighth  in  a  Series  of  Twelve  Articles  To  Support  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Course 


JESUS   BEFORE   PILATE 

Lesson  29,  Aug.  2, 1964 
Chapter  34,  pages  631-643 

CHRIST'S  trial  before  Pilate  is  unusual  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Jesus  made  no  defense  for  Himself. 
His  hour  had  come,  and  He  knew  it.  Carrying 
Himself  with  "the  majesty  of  calmness,"  His  prior 
conduct  needed  no  defense.  The  multitude,  turned 
into  a  mob  by  the  jealous,  rabid,  "religious"  hier- 
archy, shouted  for  His  crucifixion.  And  Pilate,  who 
next  to  Jesus  played  the  central  role  in  this  dramatic 
scene,  gave  Jesus,  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  to 
the  crowd  to  be  crucified.  Let  us  consider  two  things 
in  this  episode:  the  trial,  and  Pilate's  decision. 

Elder  Talmage  gives  us  a  vivid,  meaningful  pic- 
ture of  the  Saviour's  trial  before  Pilate.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  not  repeat  it  in  detail  here.  Since  the 
Jews  had  no  authority  to  inflict  the  death  penalty. 
thev  were  dependent  on  Rome  to  accomplish  their 
evil  design.  Doubtless  they  were  pleased  also  to 
have  Roman  soldiers  execute  their  victim  by  cruci- 
fixion. (The  Jewish  wav  w««  fry  gagging — merciless 
indeed,  but  less  painful  to  the  victim  than  cruci- 
fixion.) 

One  is  impressed  with  the  utter  heartlessness  of 
the  Saviour's  trial.  Pilate  found  no  cause  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty.  For  him  Jesus  was  a  mystery,  a 
man  of  innocence,  a  most  unusual  person  who  would 
not  even  defend  Himself.  He  was  surely  no  threat 
to  the  Roman  Empire  as  He  stood  before  the  gov- 
ernor in  meekness  and  for  the  most  part  in  silence. 
And  yet  Pilate  turned  the  Saviour  over  to  His  ene- 
mies to  be  crucified,  washing  his  hands  as  a  symbol 
of  his  own  innocence  of  Jesus'  death.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  feeling  of  compassion  on  Pilate's  part. 
He  simply  rid  himself  of  a  problem  by  granting  the 
Jews  their  wishes  in  this  "harmless"  matter.  Cer- 
tainly the  priests  and  scribes,  meticulous  in  their 
care  not  to  enter  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  and  to 
get  this  murderous  business  over  with  before  the 
Sabbath,  evidently  felt  no  pang  of  conscience,  no 
sense  of  a  fellow  Jew's  suffering.  Herod  Antipas, 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea, 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  Jesus  only  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.  The  Saviour  met  his  inquiries  with  de- 
served silence. 


(For  Course  26,  lessons  of  August  2  to  30,  "The  Trial  and  Con- 
demnation," "Death  and  Burial,"  "In  the  Realm  of  Disembodied 
Spirits,"  and  "The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.") 


by  Lowell  L.Bennion 


Questions: 

1.  What  impresses  you  about  the  Saviour's  demeanor 
before  Herod  and  Pilate? 

2.  Why,  do  you  suppose,  did  He  make  no  plea  of  self- 
defense? 

Pilate's  Responsibility 

Though  Pilate  recognized  nothing  in  Jesus 
worthy  of  death  or  even  of  punishment,  yet  he  turned 
Him  over  to  be  scourged  and  crucified.  His  motives 
for  doing  so  are  not  altogether  clear.  Did  he  do  it 
to  placate  the  Jews  who  had  grievances  enough 
against  Rome?  Did  he  do  it  to  please  Caesar?  Did 
he  permit  it  because  of  his  light  regard  for  human 
life?  (Individuals  counted  for  little  in  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity.)  Did  he  perhaps  realize  that 
he  was  doing  wrong  by  crucifying  an  innocent  man, 
and  yet  did  so  seeking  to  excuse  himself  by  shift- 
ing the  responsibility  to  someone  else? 

Responsibility  for  One's  Actions 

Nothing  in  Pilate's  conduct  of  Jesus'  trial  is  quite 
so  reprehensible,  quite  so  lacking  in  moral  courage,  in 
personal  responsibility,  as  his  final  statement  to 
the  Jews:  "...  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person:  see  ye  to  it."  (Matthew  27:24.) 

Human  nature  has  not  changed  greatly  since 
Pilate's  day.  Even  now  it  is  so  easy  to  shy  away 
from  individual  responsibility  and  acquiesce  to  evil 
because  it  is  done  by  the  government,  the  corpora- 
tion, or  the  institution  of  which  one  feels  but  an 
insignificant  part. 

Questions: 

1.  Is  one  ever  justified  in  delegating  moral  respon- 
sibility to  someone  else  as  Pilate  did  to  the  Jews? 
If  so,  when? 

2.  Illustrate  out  of  your  own  experience  occasions 
when  you  or  others  have  failed  to  stand  up  for  jus- 
tice among  men. 

3.  What  considerations  make  cowards  of  us  on  such 
occasions? 

4.  How  does  one  increase  his  moral  courage? 

5.  A  man  once  said,  "I  do  whatever  I  am  told  to  do 
by  those  in  authority  over  me  in  the  Church,  even 
if  I  think  it  is  wrong.  If  it  is,  it  will  be  their  re- 
sponsibility, not  mine." 

a.  Do  you  agree  with  this  man's  attitude? 

b.  Is  there  a  better  approach?  What  might  it  be? 

A  mother  said  to  her  14-year-old  son,  "Bill,  you 
may  do  anything  you  wish  to  do  in  life  for  which 
you  are  willing  to  assume  full  responsibility."  This 
watchword  became  the  basic  guide  of  his  life.  The 
writer  has  never  met  a  young  man  of  finer  character 
or  of  greater  maturity  for  his  age. 
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BY   PERMISSION,    GALLERY  OF  MODERN   ART,    FLORENCE     ITALY. 


Behold  The  Man! 


CISERl. 


Since  each  of  us  has  free  agency,  access  to  the 
light  of  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
"is  punished  for  his  own  sins,"  we  had  better  think 
hard  and  long  before  we  delegate  any  responsibility 
for  our  moral  actions  to  another.  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  wash  our  hands  of  responsibility  and  seek 
to  give  it  to  another  as  did  Pilate. 

THE    CRUCIFIXION    OF   CHRIST 

Lesson  30,  Aug. 
Chapter  35,  pages 

CHRIST'S  divine  nature  was  never  more  evident 
than  in  His  walk  to  Golgotha  (Calvary)  on  the 
occasion  of  His  crucifixion.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  from  all  appearances  He  was  shamed, 
disgraced,  defeated,  and  suffered  an  ignominious 
death  among  thieves  in  "the  place  of  a  skull."  De- 
spite these  circumstances,  His  nobility  stands  out  in 
sharp  relief  in  contrast  to  the  displays  of  human 
frailty  and  indecency  of  His  fellowmen — Pilate's 
lack  of  courage,  the  frenzy  of  an  unthinking  crowd, 
the  callousness  of  Roman  executioners,  the  mockery 
of  "religious"  leaders. 

No  man  raised  a  hand  or  uttered  a,  word,  as  far 
as  the  record  indicates,  in  His  defense.  Some  of  His 
disciples,  particularly  women,  wept  and  lamented  His 
fate.  He  walked  the  road  to  Calvary  very  much 
alone.  Men  bowed  in  mock  worship  before  Him; 
derisively  they  placed  a  sign  over  His  cross  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  saying:  "THIS  IS  JESUS  THE 
KING  OF  THE  JEWS."    (Matthew  27:37.)    They 


tempted  Him  to  save  Himself;  to  call  down  help  from 
heaven,  if  He  were  the  Son  of  God. 

Think,  too,  of  His  possible  feelings  towards  His 
life's  mission.  He  had  come  into  the  world  to  reveal 
to  men  the  character  of  God,  to  teach  them  the 
meaning  of  love — "peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men."  The  blind  He  had  made  to  see,  the 
lame  to  walk,  the  sinner  to  have  hope.  For  these 
and  like  deeds  of  love  and  words  of  truth  men  cruci- 
fied Him.  A  sensitive  soul  such  as  His  must  have 
suffered  bitterly,  not  out  of  self-pity  as  one  of  us 
might,  but  because  these,  His  Father's  children  and 
His  own  brothers  and  sisters,  were  so  far  removed 
from  the  truth  and  eternal  life. 

Even  the  Father  apparently  left  Jesus  unto  Him- 
self to  carry  out  His  mission  of  His  own  strength  and 
decision.  Both  Matthew  and  Mark  quote  His  awful 
cry:  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"   (Matthew  27:46.) 


Christ's  Response  to  Hate 


Question: 

How  did  the  Saviour  respond  to  all  the  evil  and  pathos 
which  confronted    Him?  ST\ 

First  of  all  He  carried  Himself  with  dignity.  There 
was  no  pleading  for  mercy,  no  attempt  to  bargain 
for  His  ofQ  release/^  comfort.  He  bore  His  burden 
with  meekness  ancnserenitv  and  without  compromis- 
ing His  Way  of  J^Ss  or  His  teaching.  His  presence 
of  mind  and  concern  for  others  is  indicated  in  His 
recorded  remarks:  ".  .  .  Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for 

(Continued  on  page  244.) 
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your  children"  because  of  the  dark  days  of  destruc- 
tion which  lay  before  them.    (Luke  23:28.) 

Hanging  on  the  cross  in  great  physical  pain  and 
in  mental  anguish  for  the  sins  of  His  people,  mocked 
and  ridiculed,  Jesus  could  still  say  to  His  God, 
"...  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  (Luke  23:34.) 

Christ's  suffering  was  unique.  We  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  comprehend  it  nor  to  compare  our  own  expe- 
rience with  His.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  be  His  dis- 
ciples, we  must  learn  from  Him  by  meeting  our  own 
trials  with  a  measure  ot  His  magnanimousJ__cpura- 
geous,  dignified,  andforgi_y^n^s^irit. 

Questions: 


X 


1.  Describe  your  response  to: 

a.  Ridicule, 

b.  False  accusation, 

c.  Physical  pain. 

2.  If  and  when  you  are  spoken  ill  of  unjustly  by  some- 
one in  your  ward  or  branch,  according  to  a  rather 
reliable  report,  what  action  should  you  take: 

a.  Ignore  and  forget  it? 

b.  Report  it  to  the  bishop? 

c.  Go  to  the  offender? 

d.  Spread  the  rumor  by   denying  it? 

3.  Illustrate  out  of  your  own  experience  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation  in  Alma  62:41. 


CHRIST'S    BURIAL 

Lesson  31,  Aug.  16,  196 
Chapter  35,  pages  662-666 

THE  Saviour's  death  was  followed  by  responses 
of  nature  of  such  a  character  that  fearful  and 
superstitious  Romans  cried,  saying,  ".  .  .  Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God."  (Matthew  27:54.)  This  ac- 
knowledgment illustrates  how  limited  are  the 
grounds  on  which  some  men  base  their  faith  in  the 
Christ. 

At  the  crucifixion,  as  at  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded it,  there  were  faithful  women  present  who  had 
stayed  in  the  background  suffering  with  their  be- 
loved Lord. 

Jt  is  interesting  and  one  of  the  more  blessed  parts 
of  the  sad  story  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a  man 
apparently  of  some  means  and  status  in  the  com- 
munity, "who  also  himself  was  Jesus'  disciple" 
(Matthew  27:57),  went  to  Pilate  and  successfully 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus.  Otherwise  it  likely  would 
have  been  thrown  into  a  common  grave  or  pit  along 
with  the  bodies  of  others  who  suffered  public  ex- 
ecution. 

How  fitting  that  the  Lord  of  life  and  death 
should  be  laid  away  in  a  sepulchre  of  rock  which 
had  never  been  used  before!  How  appropriate  also  \ 
that  Joseph,  assisted  by  Nicodemus,  another  Jew  \ 
of  standing,  and  also  an  admirer  of  Jesus,  should 


anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord  with  precious  ointment. 
This  high  regard  for  Him  was  to  be  shown  again 
the  morning  after  the  Sabbath  by  the  women  who 
were  first  to  visit  the  sepulchre. 

By  contrast,  the  chief  priests,  still  living  with  fear 
and  hate,  arranged  with  Pilate  to  set  a  guard  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  at  the  tomb  for  three  days,  lest  Jesus' 
disciples  should  steal  His  body  away  and  declare 
His  predicted  resurrection  a  reality.  The  chief  priests 
and  the  devoted  women  offer  an  interesting  study 
in  contrast:  while  fearful  minds  continued  in  their 
destructive  path,  loving  friends  found  considerate 
things  to  do. 

Christ's  burial  brought  calmness  after  the  stormy 
days  of  arrest,  trials,  and  crucifixion.  His  disciples 
had  time  to  reflect;  His  devoted  women  followers  had 
time  to  weep  and  to  remember  His  kindness  in  a 
world  all  too  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  longings  of 
human  beings.  The  Saviour  Himself  had  a  mission 
of  hope  and  blessing  to  perform  while  His  body  lay 
in  the  tomb. 


Questions: 

1.  What  is  known  of  the  following: 

a.  Joseph    of    Arimathaea?    (See    Matthew    27:57;    \ 
Mark  15:43;  Luke  23:50-56  and  John  19:38-43.) 

b.  Nicodemus?    (See  John   3:1-21  and  7:50-52.) 

c.  Mary  Magdalene?  (See  Luke  8:2.) 

2.  What  qualities  of  character  did  Joseph  show  in  at- 
tending to  the  burial  of  Jesus? 

3.  Describe  and  evaluate — in  your  judgment — the  basis 
of  their  faith  in  Christ  of  the  following: 

a.  The  Roman  soldiers, 

b.  Joseph, 

c.  Nicodemus, 

d.  Mary  Magdalene. 

4.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  own  commitment  to  Christ?1"^ 

IN  THE  REALM  OF  DISEMBODIED  SPIRITS" 

Lesson  32,  Aug.  23,  1964 
Chapter  36,  pages  670-676 

AS^Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  for  hours  between  two 
men  known  as  criminals  by  themselves  and  the 
multitude,  they,  too,  were  interested  in  this  unusual 
person  who  was  placed  between  them.  The  one  be- 
longed in  spirit  to  the  enemies  of  Jesus  among  his 
own  people.  He  ".  .  .  railed  on  him  [Jesus] ,  saying, 
If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us." 

But  the  other  answering  rebuked  him,  saying, 
Dost  thou  not  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same 
condemnation? 

And  we  indeed  justly;  for  we  receive  the  due  re- 
ward of  our  deeds:  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
amiss. 

And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me 
when  thou  comest  unto  thy  kingdom. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
To  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  (Luke 
23:39-43.) 
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Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of   the  word   "paradise"? 

2.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  promise  Jesus  made 
to  His  petitioner? 

3.  What  happens  to  men  at  death  according  to  Alma? 

The  scriptures  were  not  written  as  theological 
textbooks  for  use  in  Sunday  School  classes  by  adults 
who  wish  to  have  all  their  questions  answered.  Au- 
thors of  the  Gospels  were  anxious  to  tell  the  story  of 
Jesus;  doctrinal  statements  are  significant  but  inci- 
dental to  the  deep  concern  and  interest  of  the  writ- 
ers to  portray  the  experiences  of  the  Saviour.  In 
fact  all  scripture  is  essentially  religious  in  purpose, 
moving  us  to  believe  and  to  live  righteously,  rather 
than  intentionally  setting  forth  doctrine  in  system- 
atic and  comprehensive  form. 

References  to  life  in  the  spirit  world  between 
death  and  the  resurrection  are  not  many,  but  most 
interesting.     The  prophet  Alma  (Alma  40)  is  most 

explicit,  describing  two  states  of  mind  in  the  spirit 
world,  one  of  peace  or  paradise,  and  one  of  remorse 
and  anguish  for  a  life  ill  spent. 

Peter  tells  us  of  the  Saviour's  visit  to  the  realm 
of  spirits  and  of  his  benevolent  ministry  among  them. 

For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God, 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit: 

By  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the 
spirits  in  prison.  (I  Peter  3:18-20;  see  also  /  Peter 
4:5,6.) 

Questions: 

1.  What  appeals  to  you  about  Christ's  ministry  unto 
the  spirits  in  prison? 

2.  With  which  principles  of  the  Gospel  is  vicarious  work 
for  the  dead  consistent? 

Baptism  for  the  Dead 

Paul's  reference  to  "baptism  for  the  dead"  in  / 
Corinthians  15:29  is  made  apparently  to  give  further 
weight  to  his  main  theme  of  the  resurrection.  This 
passage  and  those  in  /  Peter  are  quite  a  puzzle  to 
Bible  commentators,  not  because  the  passages  are 
not  explicit  but  because  they  do  not  fit  into  the 
world's  conception  of  immortality.  The  Restored 
Gospel  has  shed  much  light  on  these  New  Testament 
references  and  has  enlarged  our  conception  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  judge  of  the  "quick  and 
the  dead." 


THE    RESURRECTION 

Lesson  33,  Aug.  30,  1964 
Chapter  37,  pages  678-689 


M 


EN  long  for  a  continuation  of  life  and  are  not 
willing  that  death  should  mark  the  end  of 


existence.  In  their  quest  for  immortality,  men  have 
put  their  faith  in  three  types:  biological,  social,  and 
personal.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  all  three  and  then 
consider  the  implications  of  Christ's  resurrection  in 
regard  to  eternal  life. 

An  educated  woman  in  her  forties  said  to  this 
writer  in  Vienna  years  ago,  "My  biggest  regret  in  not 
having  married  is  that  I  will  not  enjoy  immortality." 
She  longed  for  the  only  kind  in  which  she  believed, 
that  of  living  on  in  the  lives  of  one's  children.  Whole 
cultures  have  cherished  this  kind  of  immortality, 
placing  great  value  on  having  sons  to  carry  on  their 
name  and  inheritance  on  earth — witness  the  Hebrew 
and  Chinese. 

A  second  kind  of  immortality  is  social.  Some 
few  of  mankind,  comparatively  speaking,  such  as 
Socrates,  Jesus,  Beethoven,  Shakespeare,  and  even 
Judas  Iscariot  or  Nero,  will  live  on  in  the  hearts 
or  minds  of  their  fellow  beings.  A  writer,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  gave  as  his  reason  for  writ- 
ing a  book,  "the  desire  to  escape  oblivion." 

A  third  kind  of  immortality  is  personal,  meaning 
that  the  individual  will  pass  from  death  to  some 
kind  of  eternal  life.  This  is  the  good  news  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Question: 

Which  type  of  immortality  must  be  accepted  on  faith? 

There  was  a  day  when  only  personal  immortality 
had  to  be  accepted  on  faith.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  men  would  continue  to  live  on  the  earth  and 
that  some  would  be  remembered.  But  now  that 
man  has  the  power  to  annihilate  completely  man- 
kind, all  three  kinds  of  immortality  can  only  be 
accepted  on  faith.  Personal  immortality  becomes  as 
likely,  even  on  rational  grounds,  as  biological  or  so- 
cial. 

Christ— Our  Hope 

How  fitting  that  Jesus  should  be  "the  firstfruits 
of  them  that  slept."  Under  the  Father  He  had  been 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  man's  life  on 
the  earth.  He  had  come  that  men  ".  .  .  might  have 
life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
(John  10:10.)  Surely  the  resurrection  is  part  of  the 
abundant  life.  How  fitting,  too,  that  this  innocent 
person  who  suffered  ridicule,  mockery,  and  great 
pain,  and  who,  from  all  outward  appearances,  went 
down  to  utter  defeat  at  the  hands  of  injustice,  should 
turn  death  into  victory?  How  fitting,  too,  that  Jesus, 
who  had  given  so  much  to  individuals  in  His  life — 
sight  to  the  blind,  hope  to  the  sinner — should  as  a 
climax  to  His  mortal  life  give  the  assurance  of  the 
resurrection  to  all  men. 

(Concluded  on  page  247.) 
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Tlie  Gospel  as  a  Guide  to  Happiness 


by  Ernest  Eberhard,  Jr.' 


If  we  were  to  describe  man's  basic  drive  in  life, 
we  might  characterize  it  as  an  urge  to  achieve  a  state 
of  permanent  satisfaction,  delight,  and  fulfillment. 
In  his  attempts  to  reach  such  a  state,  his  behavior 
runs  the  entire  range  of  the  basest,  vilest,  and  most 
brutal  acts  to  those  of  the  most  sublime  and  godlike 
in  nature. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  why  men  should  ascribe  to 
selfish,  destructive,  and  impure  activities  the  ability 
to  satisfy  the  deepest  longings  of  their  souls.  Ex- 
amples of  failure  and  defeat  which  are  everywhere 
evident  should  discourage  attempts  to  find  happi- 
ness and  joy  in  sensuality,  extreme  materialism,  and 
the  quest  for  unrighteous  dominion  over  their  fellow- 
men.  But  there  are  always  those  who,  even  so,  are 
not  deterred  from  taking  the  downward  path  in  life 
in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  peaks  of  permanent 
happiness.   The  question  is,  why  is  this  so? 

Before  we  can  carry  out  a  project  successfully, 
we  must  formulate  a  definite  objective.  We  must 
identify  the  basic  nature  of  that  which  we  desire  to 
attain.  It  may  be  that  those  who  take  the  wrong 
road  in  their  search  for  eternal  happiness  do  not 
take  the  time  or  make  the  effort  to  plot  the  right 
course  in  life.  They  do  not  make  use  of  the  excel- 
lent guidelines  such  as  the  one  Dr.  Adam  S.  Ben- 
nion  has  given  us: 

In  ordinary  language  we  talk  as  if  joy,  pleasure, 
gladness,  and  happiness  were  all  synonymous.  But 
...  joy  has  a  far  richer  meaning.  Pleasure,  in  my 
mind,  is  essentially  a  gratification  of  one  of  the 
senses.  Happiness  seems  to  center  in  a  kind  of 
contentment  born  of  good  fortune  or  of  some  fortuit- 
ous circumstance.  But  joy  reveals  a  certain  spiritual 
exaltation. 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  August  9  to  23,  "The  Latter-day- 
Saint  Concept  of  the  Gospel  as  a  Way  of  Life";  and  for  general 
reading.) 

iAdam  S.  Bennion,  Report  of  the  125th  Annual  Conference  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  April  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  1955; 
pages  109,  110. 

♦Brother  Ernest  Eberhard,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  LDS  Department  of  Education  with  Seminaries  and 
Institutes  of  Religion.  He  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Brigham  Young  University;  and  he  has  completed  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Idaho,  Utah  State  University,  and  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  education, 
having  taught  in  a  public  school  system,  in  extension  and  summer 
school  classes,  as  a  Seminary  teacher  and  principal  for  25  years, 
and  as  a  Seminary  district  coordinator.  He  has  authored  several 
lesson  manuals  and  one  book,  What  Shall  We  Do  with  Love.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Nevon  Olsen  of  Provo,  Utah,  are  parents  of 
six  children,  three  girls  and  three  boys. 


As  someone  has  said:  "Joy  is  more  intense  than 
happiness,  deeper  than  gladness,  to  which  it  is  akin, 
nobler  and  more  enduring  than  pleasure."  As  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it,  joy  seems  to  me  to  be  essen- 
tially spiritual  and  has  an  abiding  quality  with  a 
hint  of  eternal  bliss.1 

Scripture  certainly  does  support  Dr.  Bennion's 
point  of  view.  It  indicates  that  joy  is  the  result 
of  living,  sharing  and  promulgating  principles,  ordi- 
nances, and  activities  which  are  eternally  effective 
in  developing  the  human  soul.  These  are  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  stated 
it  thus  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should  labor  all  your 
days  in  crying  repentance  unto  this  people,  and  bring, 
save  it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how  great  shall  be 
your  joy  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father! 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  18:15.) 

Mosiah  gives  us  a  like  definition: 

And  moreover,  I  would  desire  that  ye  should  con- 
sider on  the  blessed  and  happy  state  of  those  that 
keep  the  commandments  of  God.  For  behold,  they 
are  blessed  in  all  things,  both  temporal  and  spiritual; 
and  if  they  hold  out  faithful  to  the  end  they  are 
received  into  heaven,  that  thereby  they  may  dwell 
with  God  in  a  state  of  never-ending  happiness.  .  .  . 
(Mosiah  2:41.) 

President  McKay  has  pointed  out  that  man  must 
seek  happiness  through  the  development  of  his  inner 
resources : 

Few  of  us,  perhaps,  stop  to  consider  the  inner  im- 
plications of  .  .  .  happiness.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  happi- 
ness lies  within  each  of  us,  side  by  side  with  our 
resolutions  and  desires.  It  never  comes  from  without. 
It  cannot  be  stolen;  it  cannot  be  purchased.  It  is 
above  price.  It  is  true  that  wealth  and  friends  and 
material  success  may  make  it  the  brighter  when  it 
is  already  shining  within,  but  when  it  is  not  in  the 
heart,  all  outward  contributions  are  like  paint  and 
powder  on  the  sallow  cheek,  the  mere  semblance 
of  the  thing  desired.  .  .  . 

True  happiness  is  found  in  living  the  Christlike 
life  —  on  Monday,  as  well  as  on  Sunday.  He  who 
is  virtuous  only  at  intervals  proves  that  his  pre- 
tended virtue  is  but  a  sham.    Such  a  person  lacks 
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sincerity,  the  foundation  of  true  character,  without 
which  happiness  is  impossible.  He  who  is  seeking 
for  happiness  alone  seldom  finds  it,  but  he  who  lives, 
that  is,  who  loses  himself,  to  give  happiness  to  others, 
finds  that  a  double  portion  has  come  to  himself. 

Membership  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
to  overcome  temptation,  to  battle  error,  to  improve 
the  mind,  and  to  develop  one's  spirit  until  it  comes 
to  the  "measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ."  Habits  of  intemperance  and  of  sensual  pleas- 
ure should  have  been  buried  in  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism. What  folly  to  permit  them  to  return  when  one 
realizes  that  not  happiness  but  misery  is  allied  with 
indulgences  in  sin!2 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  ward  teacher's  mes- 
sage sums  up  the  problem  of  living  so  that  man  may 
constantly  have  joy: 

Truly,  ".  .  .  men  are  that  they  might  have  joy." 
If  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  this  life  are  such  as  will 
enrich  the  soul,  ennoble  the  mind,  and  keep  us  ever 

^"Happiness  and  the  New  Year,"  by  President  David  O.  McKay; 
Improvement  Era,  January,  1952;  page  13. 

3Ward  Teachers  Message  for  April,  1942;  The  Improvement  Era, 
March,  1942;  page  174. 


in  the  way  of  life,  we  shall  come  to  know  the  real  and 
only  complete  joy  —  eternal  life  and  exaltation  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Latter-day  Saints,  of  all 
people,  should  learn  to  differentiate  intelligently  be- 
tween sensual  pleasure  and  the  joy  of  righteous 
behavior.3 

In  summary  we  may  say  that: 

1.  Happiness,  or  joy,  as  it  is  so  often  entitled  in  the 
scriptures,  is  the  by-product  of  righteous  living 
and  not  the  realization  of  physical  satisfaction  or 
material  success. 

2.  The  Gospel,  the  principles  it  teaches,  and  the 
ordinances  it  promulgates  gives  us  the  only 
infallible  road  to  eternal  happiness  and  joy. 

3.  Happiness  comes  to  man  only  when  he  helps 
others  find  it  in  the  Gospel  frame  of  reference. 

4.  Man's  external  environment  and  mortal  experi- 
ences are  not  the  real  essence  of  joy.  His  hap- 
piness is  dependent  upon  the  righteous  state  of 
his  soul. 


Library  File  Reference:  Happiness. 


JESUS  THE  CHRIST    (Concluded  from  page  245.) 

There  are  variations  in  detail  in  the  several  ac- 
counts of  the  resurrection,  as  we  would  expect  from 
four  writers.  In  that  which  is  essential,  however, 
there  is  full  agreement.  "He  is  not  here:  for  he  is 
risen.  .  .  ."  (Matthew  28:6.)  The  doubt,  the  awe, 
and  wonder  which  followed  this  announcement  are 
not  surprising.  Once  His  disciples  were  convinced, 
however,  the  message  was  electrifying.  The  risen 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  the  central  figure  and 
theme  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

Faith   in  the  Resurrection 

Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  faith  in  the  resurrection? 

2.  How  does  this  faith  affect  your  feeling  about  life? 

3.  How  can  we  make  faith  in  the  resurrection  a  spirit- 
ual force  in  family  life? 

4.  How  does  it  change  our  feelings  and  actions  towards 
fellowmen  everywhere? 

W.  P.  Montague,  an  eminent  American  philoso- 
pher, has  said  that  religion  is  the  faith  that  the 
things  that  matter  most  in  life  are  not  ultimately 
at  the  mercy  of  things  that  matter  least.  By  this 
he  meant  that  if  there  is  no  God  in  the  universe 


and  if  mortal  man  is  supreme,  then  that  which  is 
highest  and  finest  in  human  experience — love,  free- 
dom, music,  integrity,  ideas,  imagination,  ideals — 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  cold,  impersonal  forces  of 
nature.  Death,  under  these  conditions,  would  be 
ultimately  victorious  over  all  of  man's  creations. 

The  resurrection  is  the  triumph  of  spirit  over 
matter,  of  life  over  death,  hope  over  despair,  of 
meaning  over  futility.  It  is  not  that  mortal  life  in 
itself  is  bad  or  meaningless;  it  is  rewarding  and  ful- 
filling in  many  ways  and  can  be  accepted  as  a  pre- 
cious gift.  But  faith  in  immortality  brings  a  feeling 
of  gladness  into  life,  for  without  it,  the  tragedy  of 
existence  is  quite  overwhelming.  The  life  that  has 
not  known  justice,  mercy,  and  fulfillment  here  needs 
immortality  to  realize  its  own  just  due;  whereas  for 
the  person  who  has  tasted  deeply  of  life  and  learned 
of  its  beauty  and  goodness,  what  a  pity  for  him  to 
have  "to  lay  it  down  forever!  This,  too,  is  tragic. 

The  resurrection  brings  to  us  a  feeling  of  glad- 
ness. Well  might  we  sing:  "Lift  up  your  heart! 
Lift  up  your  voice!  Rejoice  again;  I  say,  rejoice!" 


Library  File  Reference:  Jesus  Christ. 
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CATALOG : 

Key  to  the  Library 

by  Delbert  E.  Roach* 

The  library  of  the  Genealogical  Society  now  has 
67,395  bound  volumes  and  333,445  rolls  of  micro- 
film available  for  genealogical  research.  Recently, 
new  microfilm  reading  machines  were  added  to  the 
reading  room  of  the  library;  and  now  206  machines 
are  available  for  the  use  of  genealogists.  In  1963 
there  were  42,570  rolls  of  microfilm  and  999  bound 
volumes  cataloged  and  added  to  the  growing  genea- 
logical collection. 

Records  continue  to  pour  into  the  library  to  be 
identified,  cataloged,  and  placed  on  the  shelves. 
Indeed,  the  Lord  is  building  a  great  storehouse  of 
records  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Saints  to  "seek 
after  their  dead."  The  hearts  of  men  have  been 
touched;  opportunities  to  gather  genealogical  records 
from  the  nations  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  endless. 

The  great  increase  in  the  holdings  of  our  library 
has  presented  questions.  Even  though  the  collection 
is  great,  does  the  user  have  access  to  all  the  material? 
Could  the  catalog  make  the  material  more  accessible? 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the  catalog  and 
technical  development?  What  is  to  be  the  relation- 
ship between  the  library  of  the  Genealogical  Society 
and  other  libraries?  All  of  these  questions  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  but  the  aim  of  the 
library  is  to  strive  better  to  serve  those  who  are 
searching  for  information  about  their  ancestors.  The 
collection  is  being  recataloged  and  reclassified  to 
permit,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  full  use  of  this  great 
library. 

The  "catalog"  is  a  record  of  the  material  in  a 
library.  At  the  Genealogical  Society,  it  answers 
such  questions  as:  What  material  does  the  library 
have  on  the  town  of  Ayton,  Yorkshire,  England? 
Does  the  library  have  a  book  on  the  Dilling  family? 
Does  the  library  have  a  copy  of  Lewis's  Topographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  England?  Also  the  catalog  answers 
questions  of  what  material  the  library  possesses  on 
different  groups  such  as  the  Loyalists  or  Indians. 

A  given  item  is  represented  in  the  catalog  under 
its  author,  title,  and  the  subject  it  treats.  The  author 

(For  Course  20,  lesson  of  August  16,  "The  Genealogical  Library 
and  Its  Use.")  ,     .     , 

*Brother  Delbert  E.  Roach,  head  librarian  at  the  Genealogical 
Society,  obtained  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Utah 
and  his  Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Barbara  Bennett,  are  parents 
of  four  children. 


is  the  person,  institution,  society,  or  governmental 
unit  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  record.  For 
example:  Dilling  Family  Record  is  entered  under 
the  title;  the  author,  Lottie  Poncebaker;  and  the 
subject,  Dilling  Family.  The  Deeds  of  Bedford 
County,  Pennsylvania  are  listed  under  the  author  as 
Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania  Register  of  Deeds; 
and  under  the  subject,  Pennsylvania,  Bedford 
County  —  Land.  The  Census  of  Pensioners  for  Revo- 
lutionary or  Military  Service  is  entered  under  the 
title;  the  author  as  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census;  and 
under  the  subject,  U.S.  Census,  6th,  1840;  U.S. 
Military  Records;  and  U.S.  Pensions. 

In  the  past,  the  indexes  to  library  holdings  have 
been  filed  in  what  is  known  as  the  surname  and 
locality  files.  These  two  files  still  exist  but  as  the 
recataloging  project  progresses  they  will  gradually 
become  smaller.  The  surname  file  will  become  an 
index  to  periodicals  and  family  histories  bringing  to 
light  valuable  information  that  would  otherwise  be 
hidden.  This  will  be  a  most  important  tool  in  genea-  g£^ 
logical  research.  No  title  nor  author  entries  will  be  ^^ 
found  in  the  Index  File. 

Cards  Will  be  filed  alphabetically  in  the  main 
catalog  under  a  word-by-word  arrangement,  as  fol- 
lows: New  Jersey  —  New  York  —  Newark  — ■ 
Newspapers  —  Newton. 

Author  cards  precede  the  subject  cards,  so  when 
the  same  word  is  used  for  several  kinds  of  headings, 
the  personal  surname  will  be  filed  before  the  other 
entries  with  the  same  words.  Geographical  subdi- 
visions of  a  locality  are  filed  after  the  other  entries 
beginning  with  the  same  name,  such  as: 

Maine,  William 

Maine,  beautiful 

Maine  —  Vital  Records 

Maine,  York  Co. 

The  reference  collection  of  the  Genealogical  So- 
ciety has  been  reclassified  by  subject  and  subdivided 
by  locality.  Because  the  classification  is  numerical, 
the  arrangement  of  books  on  the  shelves  is  consecu- 
tively numbered.  Thus,  encyclopedias  will  be  under 
031;  language  dictionaries  under  400;  gazetteers  941- 
917;  collected  biographies  920;  genealogical  indexes 
929;  genealogy  guides  and  aids  929.1;  reference  ma- 
terial for  the  individual  country  940-999  —  such  as 
941  for  Scotland,  942  for  England,  and  973  for  the 
United  States. 

These  changes  give  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
the  advantage  of  using  their  local  libraries  in  teach- 
ing class  members  how  to  use  the  Genealogical 
Library.  Once  the  student  has  learned  to  use  one 
library,  he  will  know  how  to  use  most  other  libraries. 

Library  File  Reference:  Genealogical  Society. 
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Glow  and  Grow 


G.    K.    CHESTERTON 

DESCRIBES 

METEORS     AND     SUNS 


Quite  by  chance,  the  other  night 
in  thumbing  through  an  old  bi- 
ography on  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
I  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter  entitled,  "The  Philoso- 
pher." 

The  book  was  written  in  1909  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  English  art- 
ist who  became  a  gingery  essayist. 
The  chapter  begins: 

i"  should  suppose  that  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra  marks  about  the 
turning  tide  of  Bernard  Shaw's  for- 
tune and  fame.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  known  glory,  but  never  suc- 
cess. He  had  been  wondered  at  as 
something  brilliant  and  barren, 
like  a  meteor;  but  no  one  would  ac- 
cept him  as  a  sun,  for  the  test  of 
a  sun  is  that  it  can  make  some- 
thing grow.1 

The  remainder  of  the  book  I 
lound  disjointedly  dull.  But  that 
paragraph  is  a  jewel. 

Life's  skies  are  full  of  flashing 
meteors.  Then  there  are  some 
quietly  powerful  suns  which  make 
things  grow. 

Among  the  birds,  few  is  better 
known  than  the  European  cuckoo. 
A  clock  has  been  named  for  the 
cuckoo,  and  William  Wadsworth 
gave  the  bird  further  fame  as  "a 
wandering  voice."  The  cuckoo  has 
enjoyed  glory.  But  the  European 
bird  lays  its  eggs  in  others'  nests. 
As  a  sun,  the  cuckoo  is  a  failure. 
It  does  not  even  help  its  own  eggs 
grow. 

By  contrast,  one  of  America's 


(For  Course  10,  lessons  of  July  5  and  12, 
"Who  Is  My  Neighbor?"  and  "The  Full  Mea- 
sure of  Service";  and  for  Course  24,  lesson  of 
July  5,  "Foster  Your  Child's  Development"; 
and  for  general  reading.) 

'G.  K.  Chesterton,  George  Bernard  Shaw; 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1909; 
page  165. 


best  loved  birds  is  the  cardinal. 
More  states — seven — call  the  car- 
dinal their  official  bird  than  any 
other.  Cardinals  often  build  their 
nests  among  the  brambles,  and  the 
brilliant  red  male  is  known  for  his 
attentiveness  to  his  nesting  mate. 
Cardinals  have  at  least  two  broods 
of  young  in  each  nesting  season. 
Quietly,  tenderly,  they  help  their 
young  grow.  Among  birds,  cardi- 
nals are  suns. 

There  are  streams  that  splash 
and  roar  spectacularly.  But  as  a 
boy  growing  corn  and  tomatoes,  I 
soon  learned  that  it  is  a  quiet 
trickle  down  an  irrigation  furrow 
that  sinks  into  the  good  earth  and 
helps  young  sprouts  really  grow. 

Nothing  on  earth  helps  a  boy  or 
a  girl  grow  more  than  a  good 
mother.  And  the  mothers  I  have 
found  to  be  most  successful  are 
those  who  have  moved  with  quiet, 
loving  warmth.  One  of  them  I 
knew  was  as  meek  as  a  mountain 
violet.  I  never  heard  her  raise  her 
voice  to  her  children.  But  she 
never  slept  until  they  were  in  at 
night.  She  prayed  with  them  daily. 
She  always  had  a  ready  bedtime 
story;  and  she  taught  them  to  love 
the  scriptures,  cherish  the  Gospel, 
and  seek  honor.  She  was  a  sun. 

There  was  another  woman.  I  met 
her  when  she  was  in  her  late  six- 
ties. She  wore  a  hearing  aid.  It  was 
during  World  War  II,  and  she  was 
asked  to  teach  a  Sunday  School 
class  of  restive  boys  and  girls  12 
and  13  years  of  age.  They  had  not 
had  a  regular  teacher  for  three 
years.  Some  of  the  children  came 


from  homes  disrupted  by  war  and 
other  causes.  There  was  a  Japan- 
ese girl  in  the  class,  and  other 
pupils  openly  ridiculed  her.  Though 
this  teacher  was  in  her  sunset 
years,  in  her  was  unbounded 
warmth — and  resolute  courage. 

She  prepared  long  and  hard — 
daily  beginning  at  6  a.m.  When  a 
boy  was  absent,  she  visited  his 
home.  She  invited  children  to  her 
apartment  for  help  with  assign- 
ments. Discipline  came  where  there 
had  once  been  disorder.  Faith  grew 
in  young  hearts  which  had  been 
harassed  with  hatred.  When  that 
quiet  woman  died  a  few  years  later, 
there  was  an  overflow  crowd  at  her 
service.  She2  was  a  sun. 

Of  all  the  tributes  I  have  heard 
at  funerals,  one  which  I  perhaps 
remember  best  was  paid  by  a  bank- 
er to  a  former  Congressman3:  "Out 
in  our  basin,  he  helped  hundreds 
of  young  men  to  say  sincerely: 
'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives.'  " 

A  neighbor  woman  of  ours  has 
not  been  blessed  with  children  of 
her  own,  but  she  with  her  husband 
is  rearing  four  children  from  Greece 
—  and  carrying  a  full  load  in  the 
Church. 

There  are  cuckoos  and  cardinals, 
and  roaring  rivers  and  silent 
streams.  There  are  meteors,  and 
there  are  suns.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  find  the  fleeting  glory 
of  a  shooting  star.  And  there  are 
those  whose  quiet  glow  helps 
others  grow. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


2May  Broomhead  Findley. 
sDon  B.  Colton. 

Library  Pile  Reference:  Service. 


